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TK'e rapier of wit wielded in The Decline and 
Fall of Sex is once again thrust into a vul- 
nerable target in Robert Elliot Fitch's new 
criticism of contemporary culture. 

This time it is the cult of the ego that is 
under attack, the self concerned with nothing 
but examination of itself, the beatniks read- 
ing their self-pitying poetry in their deliber- 
ately dreary pads, the amateur disciples of 
Zen Buddhism seeking to lose themselves in 
a mystical experience. Fitch confronts the 
philosophers who value only the experience 
of their own being and yet consider it a bur- 
den, the psychiatric patients who learn self- 
acceptance of an unacceptable self, the afflu- 
ent consumers satiated with self-indulgence 
and everyone who enjoys feeling sick, sick, 
sick. Self-pity, self-love, and self-hatred all 
are damaging, Fitch believes. 

And the solution? To the author it is the 
commitment of the self to serve more than 
itself, the highest ideals of religion and phi- 
losophy, the creative effort to enrich the 
human experience. For only in losing the self 
can it be found; this way lie health and joy 
and fulfillment 
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Chapter One 
Rake's Progress 



1 Rake's Progress 

"I don't like running after women, I don't like wasting my 
time in futile social intercourse, or in the pursuit of what is 
technically known as pleasure. And yet for some reason and 
quite against rny will I find myself passing the greater part 
of my time immersed in precisely these occupations. It's an 
obscure kind of insanity." 

The speaker is Mr. Calamy, guardsman and amorist, who 
is getting fed up with playing Don Juan. He appears in an 
early novel by Aldous Huxley, Those Barren Leaves, which, 
as published in the mid- 1920*5, was to be prophetic of an im- 
portant development in the author's thinking, and also of 
the spiritual development of an entire generation. We learn 
that Mr. Calamy is a handsome chap, with a touch of the 
lazy arrogance of a man who easily attracts women. His ap- 
pearance at first deceives Miss Thriplow, who thinks that she 
would like to play guardswoman to this guardsman. When 
she discovers the ascetic impulse behind the carnal exterior, 
she changes her tactic but not her objective. In time she and 
Calamy embrace as lovers according to the flesh. But at once 
they are devoured by a spiritual uneasiness. This is more acute 
in Calamy than in Mary Thriplow. He has lived in exaltation 
of the ego; now he is ready to annihilate the ego. So he sets 
out on a pilgrimage to lose his self, or to find his true self 
just which, he hardly knows. 

The rake is ready for religion. What kind of religion this 
will be, and where this pilgrimage will take Calamy, and a 
whole generation for the next forty years, are matters for in- 
quiry in this book. For the present still in the 1920*5 
Calamy has only a vague intuition that what he wants is 
"the great secret, the beauty and the mystery." Lying on his 
back, looking up into the darkness, he meditates on ultimate 
meanings: "Up there, he was thinking, so near that it's only 
a question of reaching out a hand to draw back the curtaining 
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darkness that conceals it, up there, just above me, floats a 
great secret, the beauty and the mystery. To look into the 
depths of that mystery, to fix the eyes of the spirit on that 
bright and enigmatic beauty, to pore over the secret until its 
symbols cease to be opaque and the light filters through from 
beyond, there is nothing else in life, for me at any rate, that 
matters; there is no rest or possibility of satisfaction in doing 
anything else." 

Most of Calamy's life has been given to what is called 
love-making. But he is just now beginning to find out that 
love-making without love is lacking in the main ingredient. 
"If you aren't in love, it's a mere experiment in applied 
physiology, with a few psychological investigations thrown 
in to make it a little more interesting." As he reviews the 
lists of those who are called "successful lovers," he decides 
that he does not care to be counted with the Casanovas: "Con- 
sider them. What do you see? Rows of insolent grooms and 
pugilists; leather-faced ruffians and disgusting old satyrs; louts 
with curly hair and no brains, and cunning little pimps like 
weasels; soft-palmed epicenes and hairy gladiators a vast 
army composed of the most odious specimens of humanity. 
Is one to be proud of belonging to their numbers?" 

The fascination of the flesh, inexorable in its claim upon us, 
yet so evil as it frustrates our aspirations after spirituality 
this is a theme with which Aldous Huxley is obsessed long 
before others become aware of it and begin to take refuge 
in variations of Vedanta, Zen Buddhism, and Taoism. For 
instance, here is his description of the young ladies in a beauty 
contest held by a primitive people: "Their beauty would have 
won all the prizes at any cattle show. Such thickness of beef! 
And have you ever looked into the eyes of the winning ox? 
Like an awful warning, the mother of one of these oxen was 
sitting beside her daughter. The beauties were monsters, but 
young; and the youth even of a monster is to some extent 
charming. The stigmata of insentience, of stupidity, of buffalo- 
like obstinacy were not yet very deeply marked on those stil] 
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adolescent faces. Age permits of no disguises. What remained 
in the mother's case was frankly terrifying. One look at her 
would have been enough to cure any prospective wooer of a 
taste for beef." 

It is not so brutal a vision as this that forces Calamy into 
disillusionment. But he is helped along by his friend Mr. 
Cardan, a materialist, who, in reflecting on the Etruscan word 
for love flucuthukh wonders what kind of love it may desig- 
nate. In our modern culture we have amour "French, matter- 
of-fact lasciviousness," liebe "sheeplike, sentimental,-" amore 
"passion," and love "that's characteristically non-committal 
and diffident. That dim little monosyllable illustrates our 
English reluctance to call a spade a spade. It is the symbol 
of our national repressions." 

In what may be Huxley's greatest novel, Point Counter 
Point, Lucy Tantamount "a refined and perfumed imitation 
of a savage or an animal" speaks in the spirit of Mr. Cardan 
when she explains to her idealistic lover, Walter Bidlake, why 
sex must be simpler nowadays: "Living modernly's living 
quickly. You can't cart a wagon-load of ideals and romanti- 
cisms about with you these days. When you travel by aero- 
plane, you must leave your heavy baggage behind. The good 
old-fashioned soul was all right when people lived slowly. 
But it's too ponderous nowadays. There's no room for it in 
the aeroplane." Walter demurs: "Not even for a heart? I don't 
so much care about the soul . . . But the heart, the heart . . ." 
Lucy shakes her head to this, too. 

In addition to the possibility that love, when added to 
physical passion, may be hypocrisy, there is also the insight 
that love may be an illusion which makes us the victim of 
instinct. In Those Barren Leaves it is Francis Chelifer who 
comes to see this: "I was learning that it is possible to be pro- 
foundly and slavishly in love with some one for whom one has 
no esteem, whom one does not like, whom one regards as a 
bad character and who, finally, not only makes one unhappy 
but bores one. And why not, I might now ask, why not? 
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That things should be like this is probably the most natural 
thing in the world," The girl with whom he had been in love 
is described by himself in these terms: "She was selfish, thirsty 
for pleasures of the most vulgar sort, liked to bask in an 
atmosphere of erotic admiration, amused herself by collecting 
adorers and treating them badly, was stupid and a liar." 
Schopenhauer could have given Francis Chelifer an entire 
metaphysics to support this situation. It was Schopenhauer 
who argued that all women are ugly and repulsive, that men 
fall blindly in love with them simply in order to fulfill nature's 
requirements for reproduction, and that in all such affairs we 
are but "caught in the vortex of the will of the species," 

For one reason or another, then, Calamy is determined to 
get away from it all. He wants to be free. He wants a mind 
uncluttered by carnal concerns so that deeper and truer 
thoughts may rise up clear in his consciousness. He speaks 
of his yearnings to Mary Thriplow, in an interval between 
passionate embraces: "The mind must be open, unperturbed, 
empty of irrelevant things, quiet. There's no room for thoughts 
in a half-shut, cluttered mind. And thoughts won't enter a 
noisy mind; they're shy, they remain in their obscure hiding-- 
places below the surface, where they can't be got at, so long 
as the mind is full and noisy. Most of us pass through life 
without knowing that they're there at all. If one wants to lure 
them out, one must clear a space for them, one must open 
the mind wide and wait. And there must be no irrelevant pre- 
occupations prowling around the doors. One must free oneself 
of those." Mary wants to know if she is one of those "irrele- 
vant preoccupations." He does not deny it. 

The experience to which Calamy turns for enlightenment 
and liberation is classically known as the "mountain-top ex- 
perience." In order to get it, he literally climbs a mountain. 
Of course a Freudian can make a great deal of this symbol 
as he can of anything in nature or in human nature. But 
Calamy goes up into the mountains to live for a while in a 
peasant's hut because he feels that only there can he find the 
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reality which he seeks. "Beautiful the mountains were, but 
menacing and terrible; terrible the deep gulf below him with 
its smoky vaporous shadows, far down, below the shining 
green. And the shadows mounted second after second as the 
sun declined. Beautiful, terrible, and mysterious, pregnant 
with what enormous secret, symbolic of what formidable 
reality?" Somehow, Calamy hopes, what he sees there with 
the outward eye will quicken the vision of the inward eye, 
so that his better appreciation of the physical universe will 
assist him to apprehend "a whole universe within me, unknown 
and waiting to be explored, a whole universe that can only 
be approached by way of introspection and patient uninter- 
rupted thought." 

Some thirty years after Calamy began his climb up the 
mountain, he would be joined by Japhy Ryder, he-man poet, 
Dharma Bum, a creature not of Aldous Huxley but of Jack 
Kerouac. Calamy and Japhy differ from one another as their 
creators differ in genius and in art. But by the time Japhy 
came into being there would be some thousands, perhaps mil- 
lions, on the same adventure. Moreover, Calamy and Japhy 
have two traits in common. Both of them despise the beastly, 
burden-bearing bourgeoisie one of them as aristocrat, the 
other as bohemian. Both of them have done something peculiar 
to sex. They still enjoy it, of course. But somehow they have 
contrived to transcend it, or to render it meaningless in a sort 
of "metaphysical impersonalism." As for their mountain-climb- 
ing, Japhy, unlike Calamy, goes at it with a primitive zest 
and appears to enjoy the experience for its own sake. As he 
approaches the top, he removes his trousers, and stands forth, 
so we are told, as the pure ding-an~sich, or thing-in-itself, of 
humanity, clad in no more than a sweatshirt and a jock strap. 
At the peak he lets out his "triumphant mountain-conquering 
Buddha Mountain smashing song of joy." 

What does Calamy find on the mountaintop? Since he has 
not the vulgar vitality of a Japhy Ryder, he will not find any 
exuberance of joy. Nor will he yet find serenity. As we leave 
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him in the concluding words of Huxley's account, he stands 
in the sunset in a mood that is a mixture of uncertainty and 
of hope: "The cottage was in the shadow now. Looking up 
the slope he could see a clump of trees still glittering as 
though prepared for a festival above the rising flood of dark- 
ness. And at the head of the valley, like an immense precious 
stone, glowing with its own inward fire, the limestone crags 
reached up through the clouds into the pale sky. Perhaps he 
had been a fool, thought Calamy. But looking at that shining 
peak, he was somehow reassured.'* 

At any rate Calamy is still looking outward to the physical 
universe. But in this long rake's journey, as we must record 
it, beyond the pilgrimages of Calamy and of Japhy Ryder, 
the outward vision will soon fail. With the fading of that 
vision there also vanishes any significant awareness of such ob- 
jective realities as God, or Nature, or Humanity. Only the 
inward eye prevails. As the rake begins with his self, so will 
he end with his self. Whether he is in love with himself, 
or sick of himself, or just feeling sorry for himself, he is un- 
able, as rake, ever to apprehend any reality other than that 
of his own ego. This is his prison. This is the hell from which 
there is for him, on his own terms, forever no exit! 

2 The City of Dreadful Joy 

Of course the rake with whom we have to do is concerned 
with much more than sexual adventure. Sex is merely one 
focus in a whole field of interests that radiate into pleasure, 
power, possessions, prestige. The city which this rake inhabits 
has been known classically as Vanity Fair. Aldous Huxley, 
coming upon it for the first time in Southern California, called 
it the City of Dreadful Joy. 

Here is his picture of "the great Joy City of the West," 
written at about the same time as he wrote Those Barren 
Leaves. "And what joy! The joy of rushing about, of always 
being busy, of having no time to think, of being too rich to 
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doubt. The joy of shouting and bantering, of dancing and 
forever dancing to the noise of a savage music, of lustily 
singing. 

Yes, sir, she's my Baby. 
No, sir, don't mean 'Maybe.* 

Yes, sir, she's my Baby now. 

The joy of loudly laughing and talking at the top of the voice 
about nothing . . . The joy of drinking prohibited whisky from 
enormous silver flasks, the joy of cuddling provocatively bold 
and pretty flappers, the joy of painting cheeks, of rolling the 
eye and showing off the desirable calves and figure. The joy 
of going to the movies and the theatre ... of being always 
in a crowd, never alone. The joy of going on Sundays to hear 
a peppy sermon, of melting at the hymns, of repenting of 
one's sins, of getting a kick out of uplift* The joy, in a word, 
of having what is technically known as a Good Time." Hux- 
ley's antipathy to an addiction to the "Good Time" is that it 
diverts us from the exploration of the real beauty and mystery 
and glory of life. Besides that, it is a bore. So he proposes 
that the triumphant canticle of this joy should be Taidium 
Laudamus. 

Compared to Aldous Huxley, Saint Augustine is rather 
mild in his rhetoric. But we must get Augustine's picture of 
the reign of Queen Pleasure because it reminds us of the more 
solid merits that can be part of such a civilization: 

Pleasure sits like a luxurious queen on a royal seat, and all the virtues 
are subjected to her as slaves, watching her nod, that they may do 
whatever she shall command. She commands Prudence to be ever 
on the watch to discover how Pleasure may rule, and be safe. Justice 
she orders to grant what benefits she can, in order to secure those 
friendships which are necessary for bodily pleasure; to do wrong to 
no one, lest, on account of the breaking of the laws, Pleasure be not 
able to live in security. Fortitude she orders to keep her mistress, that 
is, Pleasure, bravely in her mind, if any affliction befall her body 
which does not occasion death, in order that by remembrance of 
former delights she may mitigate the poignancy of present pain. 
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Temperance she commands to take only a certain quantity even of 
the most favorite food, lest, through immoderate use, anything prove 
hurtful by disturbing the health of the body, and thus Pleasure, 
which the Epicureans make to consist chiefly in the health of the 
body, be grievously offended. 

Thus a mature hedonism knows how to assume the air of 
respectability, and to discipline itself with a calculated mod- 
eration, so that, as Augustine concludes, "the virtues, with the 
whole dignity of their glory, will be the slaves of Pleasure, 
as of some imperious and disreputable woman." 

The Vanity Fair depicted by Thackeray has this outward 
air of respectability. But Thackeray understood that there is 
an easy passage from pleasure to rapacity. Becky Sharp, the 
heroine of the tale, is born a penniless orphan, and proceeds 
to make her way in the world. At first she sets her hat for 
Joseph Sedley, but he gets drunk at the moment when she 
has him ready to propose marriage. Then she makes a play 
for the Crawley family, is secretly married to the second son, 
only to get a proposal from the father, the baronet himself, 
on the death of his second wife. When Becky's husband is at 
the Battle of Waterloo, she is flirting with two other men. 
Later in London she goes after the dissolute Lord Steyne. 
Just as she has obtained a colonial appointment for her hus- 
band, she is caught by him in a tete-a-tete with Lord Steyne 
as she delays sending money to get her husband out of the 
hands of the bailiff. Cast off by her husband, she roams 
Europe as bohemian and adventuress, but eventually captures 
Joseph Sedley again, and gets hold of his money and insur- 
ance before he dies. Thereafter she lives respectably in Eng- 
land, a great supporter of charities, and a regular attendant 
at church. 

One of Thackeray's lines which is most expressive of Becky 
Sharp's character is a brief understatement recorded by the 
author at the time that Becky, married to young Rawdon 
Crawley, begins to weary of practicing the art of living on 
nothing a year: "She felt the frivolity of pleasure, and longed 
for more substantial benefits." 
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Writing from the French scene rather than from the Eng- 
lish, and living in the eighteenth century rather than in the 
Victorian era, Voltaire had insights that were similar to those 
of Thackeray. It is true that he regarded himself as a mondain, 
a man of the world, and that he defended the mondain against 
the puritan and the Jansenist. Nevertheless, in his greatest 
satire, the Candide, a product of his maturity, he gave a ter- 
rible account of the blend of frivolity and of savagery that 
he found in his native Vanity Fair, which was Paris. "Is it 
true that people are always laughing in Paris?" said Candide. 
"Yes," said the Abbe, "but it doesn't mean a thing. They 
complain of everything with great bursts of laughter; and it 
is while they are laughing that they do the most despicable 
things." After receiving a full account of the cruelties of this 
people that loves to sing and to dance, Candide expresses a 
desire to get away as quickly as possible from a land "ou des 
singes agacent des tigres where monkeys provoke tigers." 

At this point the insights of Voltaire and of John Bunyan 
are one. Just as Voltaire wrote in the century before Thackeray, 
so did Bunyan write in the century before Voltaire: 

and the name of that town is Vanity; and at the town there is a 
fair kept, called Vanity Fair: it is kept all the year long; it beareth 
the name of Vanity Fair, because the town where it is kept is lighter 
than vanity; and also because all that is there sold, or that cometh 
thither, is vanity. 

At this town one might see for nothing thefts, murders, 
adulteries, and false swearers. One might purchase houses, 
lands, places, honors, preferments, kingdoms, lusts, pleasures, 
whores, bawds, wives, husbands, children, "lives, blood, bodies, 
souls, silver, gold, pearls, precious stones, and what not." 
The ruler of this city was our noble prince Beelzebub, and 
among his honorable friends were the Lord Old Man, die 
Lord Carnal Delight, the Lord Luxurious, the Lord Desire 
of Vain Glory, my old Lord Lechery, and Sir Having Greedy. 
Shortly after Christian and Faithful arrive at this City of 
Dreadful Joy, they are put in prison: "Therefore they took 
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them and beat them, and besmeared them with dirt, and put 
them into the cage, that they might be made a spectacle to 
all the men of the fair." The crime of which Christian and 
Faithful are guilty is the crime of nonconformity. They are 
different in their clothing and in their speech; but above all 
they outrage the sense of the community in the sort of wares 
they would purchase "We buy the truth." Consequently a 
charge is brought against them by the principal merchants of 
the City "that they were enemies to and disturbers of their 
trade; that they had made commotions and divisions in the 
town," 

At their trial the judge is Lord Hate-Good. The jury con- 
sists of twelve good men and true: Mr. Blind-man, Mr. No- 
good, Mr. Malice, Mr. Love-lust, Mr. Live-loose, Mr. Heady, 
Mr. High-mind, Mr. Enmity, Mr. Liar, Mr. Cruelty, Mr. 
Hate-light, and Mr. Implacable. Christian will somehow es- 
cape from their clutches, but they take good care of Faithful. 
They decide that he is a rogue and a heretic, and that they 
cannot bear the sight of him. So they do with him according 
to their law: a and, first, they scourged him, then they buf- 
feted him, then they lanced his flesh with knives; after that, 
they stoned him with stones, then pricked him with their 
swords; and, last of all, burned him to ashes at the stake." 
Such is the price of nonconformity in Vanity Fair "oii des 
singes agacent des tigres" 

One of the more civilized members of this Vanity Fair, as 
Voltaire describes it, is a Lord Pococurante, who may be taken 
as an aristocratic version of "the man who has everything." 
At the same time he is the man who is bored with everything. 
Women, books, plays, sermons, political liberty, fine paintings 
all pall upon him. "Oh! what a superior man," said Candide 
below his breath. "What a great genius is this Pococurante! 
Nothing can please him. . . . You will agree that this is the 
happiest of mortals, for he is above everything that he pos- 
sesses." "But do you not see," answered Martin, "that he is 
disgusted with all he possesses?" When Candide suggests that 
there may be some merit in such an attitude, Martin insists, 
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"That is to say that there is some pleasure in having no 
pleasure." Taedium Laudamus! Pococurante has learned to 
sing this canticle without benefit o Hollywood and in the 
most refined tradition of feudal elegance. 

Another interesting inhabitant of the City is the Mother. 
In Thackeray's Vanity Fair, motherhood is one of the in- 
cidental avocations of Becky Sharp. She is a beautiful and 
bewitching mother who gives her child' Rawdon everything 
but love. Although his existence is an annoyance to her, she 
consents every now and then to dazzle him with a formal 
visit. "Sometimes once or twice in a week that lady visited 
the upper regions in which the child lived. She came in like 
a vivified figure out of the Magasin des Modes blandly 
smiling in the most beautiful new clothes and little gloves 
and boots. Wonderful scarfs, laces, and jewels glittered about 
her." After nodding a few times to the little boy in a patroniz- 
ing manner, and making some vague gestures of affection, she 
would go out of the room, leaving an odor of rose behind her. 
Becky always has her son eat in the kitchen with the servants, 
and she never kisses him except in public and for display. 
Little Rawdon worships this magical fairy of a mother. And 
Thackeray remarks: "O thou poor lonely little benighted boy! 
Mother is the name for God in the lips and hearts of little 
children; and here was one who was worshiping a stone!'* 

A figure we expect to find more commonly in Vanity Fair 
is that of the debauchee. The ultimate penalty for his mode 
of life is ennui. So Thackeray gives us a last sight of the roue, 
Lord Steyne, with the ghastly eyes in his livid face "Hate, 
or anger, or desire, caused them to brighten now and then 
still; but ordinarily, they gave no light, and seemed tired of 
looking out on a world of which almost all the pleasure and 
all the best beauty had palled upon the worn-out wicked old 
man." It is in an equally moral if not moralistic mood that 
Huxley presents a clinical analysis of the rake's progress in 
debauchery as illustrated by Spandrell in Point Counter Point. 
Having explained to us that "there is in debauchery something 
so intrinsically dull, something so absolutely and hopelessly 
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dismal" that only persons gifted with the most unusual 
amount of intelligence and of appetite can go on to make a 
career of it, Huxley argues that "the refinements of vice do 
not produce corresponding refinements of feeling. The con- 
trary is in fact true; the more refined in its far-fetched extrava- 
gance, the more uncommon and abnormal the vice, the more 
dully and hopelessly unemotional does the practice of it be- 
come." The only way Spandrell can escape this cage closing 
about him is to commit a murder and to get religion. And 
these are the things that are most dreadful in the City of 
Dreadful Joy: the inevitable ennui, the outbursts of cruelty 
and of violence, and perhaps even the piety to which, in 
desperation, it turns for solace. 

Those who speak with most eloquence of this state of 
affairs are not the puritans and reformers. They are the world- 
lingsa Voltaire, a Thackeray, an Aldous Huxley, and also 
an Arthur Schopenhauer. And these persons are sufficiently 
secure in their position as men of the world that they even 
dare to make judgments in religion and in ethics. 

3 Procession of the Gods 

The rake is a person endowed with mind as well as body, 
with spirit as well as flesh. As a member of society he has 
his home, which is Vanity Fair, or the City of Dreadful Joy. 
He also has a religion. 

In the generic sense, everyone has a religion. Whether that 
religion emphasizes the supernatural or is adequately expressed 
in naturalistic terms is a matter of variations in kind. Funda- 
mentally a man's religion is his concern for the meaning and 
purpose of his universe, and for his role in relation to that 
purpose. A man discovers his religion by asking two questions: 
What is the meaning of this world? What should I do about 
it? And even if the answer to the first question is "None," 
and the answer to the second question* "Nothing/ ' that is his 
religion. 

For the religious disposition, the meaning, or meaningless- 
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ness, of his universe must be concentrated in some central 
reality. For the philosopher it may be enough to deal in ab- 
stractions. So he may explain his world in terms of Truth 
and Beauty, or in terms of Caprice and Cruelty. But the 
religious disposition, at least in the West, is always concrete. 
Now there are in fact just five possible realities about which 
we may order our religion. These are: God, Nature, Human- 
ity, Society, the Self. Whatever may be our view o the 
meaning and purpose of the universe, we shall focus those 
meanings and purposes on one of these five objects. 

The object which we prefer is for us the central reality. 
It is the source of all being. It is also the final authority in 
any dispute about truth or value. Indeed, it is absurd to speak 
of rebelling against authority as though we proposed to do 
without it altogether. Actually we appeal from one authority 
to another. And this is quite inescapable our appeal is al- 
ways to some view of one of the five objects enumerated: 
God, Nature, Humanity, Society, the Self. It is simply an act 
of intellectual honesty to acknowledge which one of these is 
focal in our piety. 

Here we must take a quick look at the five alternatives if 
we are to understand the rake's progress in religion. We shall 
begin with God and end with the Self, because the order 
happens to be both a logical and a chronological one. Obvi- 
ously the focal point of the rake's religion is the Self, but we 
must see how the rake gets there, what is excluded from his 
central reality, and what is implied by the character o his 
deity. 

Classical theism, or the belief in God, as we have it in the 
West, is Judeo-Christian in character, Jews and Christians may 
disagree radically about the Torah and about the Incarnation 
of Christ, and somewhat more mildly about the nature of man. 
But there are common elements in their belief about God. 
This God, in a sense both literal and metaphorical, is a person. 
He is not indwelling in the world, nor identical with it. But 
he is omnipresent in the sense of being always near at hand 
and readily available. He is transcendent to the world in that 
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he is distinct from it. This relates to the fact that he is the 
creator of the world and of man, and also man's judge and 
redeemer. This God is the lord of history, and any life-to- 
come or world-to-come is thought of as being continuous 
rather than discontinuous with this life. Besides having the 
basic property of power, this God is always an ethical God, 
a God of justice, righteousness, love, truth, beauty, and 
liberty. 

The dissolution of an assured and simple belief in this God 
became most pronounced in the eighteenth century, the great 
centuty of atheism. David Hume, the skeptic, found serious 
logical flaws in the proofs for the existence of God. These dif- 
ficulties were rehearsed by Immanuel Kant, who found that 
we could believe in God only as an assumption necessary to 
hold the world together, or as an inference from the fact of 
the moral law. More radical doubts than those of Hume and 
Kant developed in a short while. Other gods came in to crowd 
the place of the original God. And by the end of the nine- 
teenth century Friedrich Nietzsche could utter a cry that would 
be echoed over and over again in the twentieth century "God 
is dead!" 

Actually God's place had been taken by another god. This 
new god was Nature. In a way the competition between God 
and Nature for the central position in the universe was as 
old as the conflict of cultures between the Jew and the Greek. 
But in the eighteenth century, atheism became intellectually 
respectable. This was due in part to the spectacular develop- 
ment of physical science from Copernicus to Isaac Newton. 
It was also due to the eloquence and evangelism of a man like 
the Baron d'Holbach, whose Systems de la nature expounded 
the new theology, and, with the urgency of Lucretius of old, 
called men to repent of their supernaturalist superstitions, and 
to worship before Nature and to obey her dictates. In passing 
we remark that the eighteenth century which saw the writ- 
ings of two distinguished historians, Gibbon and Voltaire 
was nevertheless peculiarly lacking in any feeling for the 
reality of history. So the Hellenic triumphed over the Hebraic 
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as the order o Nature displaced the more unpredictable pro- 
cedures of God. 

Curiously enough it was the philosophers of naturalism who 
deposed Nature. It was not the Jews and the Christians. While 
the Bible is unwilling to make an idolatry of Nature, it always 
shows man as thoroughly at home in his natural setting and 
enjoying it as part of the order of creation. By the nineteenth 
century, however, Nature ceased to have the sublimely rational 
character that it enjoyed in the eighteenth century. The 
biological and Darwinian view of nature suggested the chaos 
of the jungle rather than the propriety of a drawing room. It 
was Thomas Huxley, in his famous essay Evolution and 
Ethics, who declared that man must combat the cosmic 
process rather than co-operate with it. Matthew Arnold de- 
picted Nature in a poem as cruel, stubborn, fickle, remorseless, 
and immoral, and warned: 

Nature and man can never be fast friends. 
Fool, if thou canst not pass her, rest her slave. 

Bertrand Russell also wrote an eloquent essay in defiance of 
omnipotent matter, "blind to good and evil," with its 
"trampling march of unconscious power/* 

The new god in place of Nature would be Humanity. As 
we move along this scale, it may be remarked, each fresh god 
is somewhat smaller than the preceding one. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that he will prove to be more companionable and more 
worthy of our devotion. Auguste Comte, who founded and 
formulated the new humanism after the French Revolution, 
spoke of this new god Humanity as the Supreme Being. 
Borrowing freely from the traditions of Roman Catholicism, 
he even laid out a social order, an ecclesiastical hierarchy, a 
liturgy, and a saints 4 calendar for the new religion. He was 
joined in his enthusiasms by the great English agnostics, Mill 
and Spencer. Another humanist, of the tough-minded variety, 
was Karl Marx. All of these men were optimists, believing in 
inevitable progress, and substituting a future Utopia on earth 
for personal immortality in heaven. For Herbert Spencer, that 
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Utopia would assume a capitalist form; for Karl Marx, it would 
assume a communist form. 

Before we go on to the next phase, let us note that the first 
three gods have one important trait in common. They are 
objective realities of a universal order, and the worshipers of 
each of them all believe in a universal moral law. Indeed, 
down to the end of the nineteenth century, with few im- 
portant exceptions, the Jew, the Christian, the atheist, and the 
agnostic were in substantial agreement on the content of that 
moral law. But if they managed to arrive at a consensus in the 
field of ethics, that was because, consciously or unconsciously, 
they accepted at this point the authority of the Hebrew-Chris- 
tian God. 

The disillusionment with Humanity as the Supreme Being 
may be laid to two factors. For one thing, the humanists 
were great believers in the pronouncements of science, and 
what science told them about human nature was not very 
inspiring. Indeed, modern scientific psychologies say very little 
in support of the Hellenic faith in man's capacity for reason 
or of the Hebraic faith in man's capacity for love and justice. 
Rather, they depict man as a machine, as a puppet of heredity 
and environment, or as a higher form of animal, a more com- 
plicated beast of prey, or as the creature of unconscious drives 
and wayward impulses over which he has no control. The other 
factor is the age-old reality of evil in human nature. Humanists 
do not care to speak of original sin. But when they see one 
of the most civilized nations of the modern world surrender 
to the Nazi demonology, or one of the great Utopian move- 
ments, Communism, eventuate in tyranny and oppression, 
they begin to wonder what is this Humanity which they have 
elevated to the position of Supreme Being. 

The god that takes the place of Humanity is Society. This 
means a particular society, and in modern history that society 
is the nation-state. The idealistic transition from the religion 
of Humanity to the religion of Nationalism is expressed by 
a Mazzini: "Nations are the individuals of Humanity. . . . 
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Nationalities are sacred, and providentially constituted to repre- 
sent, with Humanity, the division and distribution of labor 
for the advantage of the peoples." Woodrow Wilson could 
speak in a similarly lofty tone. But in a short time National- 
ism was to become the most powerful religion in the twentieth 
century. It would easily bend the older gods to its purposes; 
it would define the loyalties of countless people in Asia and 
in Africa; but its greatest triumph would be in suborning the 
virulent humanist religion of Communism to its more narrow 
purposes. 

At this point, however, all of a sudden we have become 
polytheists. Because there is not one Society; there are many 
societies. There is not one Nation; there are several nations. 
And the universal moral law is gone. Whether we speak of 
physical relativity with Einstein, or of cultural relativism with 
Ruth Benedict, we decide that there are no more objective 
standards. Indeed, with the help of Spengler, we can argue 
that even science and reason are relative in their authority. 
In the middle ages, theology was the queen of the sciences; 
today, it tends to be physics. As for reason, it makes quite 
a difference whether it rests finally on a faith in God, or in 
Nature, or in Humanity, or in just the cultural complex of 
the particular society in which we happen to live. Everything 
depends on the circumstances, on the point of view. It's just 
an affair of the folkways. As long as there is plenty of room 
for everybody, we can live and let live. But when conditions 
get crowded, it's just a question of who has the might which 
defines the right. 

The canny and sophisticated mind, however, will not stop 
at this point in its review of the gods. After all, why submit 
to the folkways if they have no basis in a rational or moral 
order? There is another certainty, a true center of being, a 
final and irreducible authority, which is Me. Regardless of 
the tricks of the philosophers, I may be able to doubt the 
reality of everything else, but I cannot doubt the reality of 
Myself. The important thing is "my way" of seeing, feeling, 
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doing and never mind what God, or Nature, or Humanity, 
or several Societies may require. 

This, then, is precisely where we stand today. The Self is 
god. The Self is the One True God. All other gods are Baalim 
before it. Actually this god who achieves his place so late in 
history is the earliest and the greatest challenger to the old 
Hebrew-Christian God. But he could not come into his own 
until the completion in our time of the rake's progress in 
religion. 

4 The Self in Three Moods 

Certain expressions like self-realization and self-fulfillment 
have long been familiar to us. The reality behind these words 
arose at the time of the Renaissance, but became most articu- 
late with the romantic movement at the end of the eighteenth 
and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries. We have also 
heard the phrase "respect for personality." We even have proofs 
before us that both Jesus and Aristotle were mainly concerned 
to promote this sort of thing. 

In the contemporary development, however, certain new ex- 
pressions are gaining currency. We hear about self-activity and 
self-study. We learn that the first thing a man has to do 
before attempting anything else is to find himself. Also we 
are told that self-acceptance is the precondition to any integrity 
of character, and that a man dare not let anything interfere 
with his self-acceptance. From one point of view a lot of this 
looks like an inversion of moral values, in which what used 
to be called pride, egotism, or selfishness, takes on a sublimated 
and honorific character. Indeed, there is considerable evidence 
that, in the climactic phase of this preoccupation with the ego, 
the chief duty of man is self-love (with the concomitant 
mood of self-hatred) , and the prevailing passion of man is 
self-pity. 

When we want a mirror for an age, we turn to the prophet, 
the poet, the artist, and the seer. If any one of these persons 
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is a genius, he will be a mirror that not only reflects reality, 
but provides a significant interpretation of it. Two men of 
genius are especially helpful in the present study. One of 
them is Arthur Schopenhauer, who may be called a prophet, 
since he died one hundred years ago, but foresaw correctly 
the quality of a subsequent century. The other is a contem- 
porary, Aldous Huxley, whose extraordinarily diversified liter- 
ary activity covers the forty-year period in which this develop- 
ment becomes mature in the United States. There is a poet, 
Walt Whitman, who was also something of a prophet. And 
there is a curious species of bohemian, known as the beatnik, 
in whom all three moods of the self, in self-love, self-hatred, 
and self-pity, are brought together. There is also what Spengler 
would call a prime symbol Hamlet which is exploited in 
our era. Because Schopenhauer and Huxley are men of genius, 
they cannot help us much with the third mood, self-pity; but 
it will be interesting to see how writers and statesmen of the 
utmost eminence fall into that attitude. For the present, how- 
ever, and just for purposes of preliminary definition, let us 
see what Schopenhauer and Hamlet can say to us. 

Arthur Schopenhauer had no difficulty with self-love, be- 
cause he knew he was a genius, and therefore deserving of 
self-love, as well as deserving of the love of others. The genius 
is a person with a sort of childlike innocence, is often close to 
madness, and is very poor at mathematics. He has an excess 
of intellect over the needs of the will, and is occupied with 
the pure perception of the meanings of existence. This ac- 
counts for the prevailing melancholy of his mood, since he 
sees so clearly the essential misery of man's life. Because of 
the hypersensitivity of the genius, he is easily upset by trifles. 
Yet his real interest is not in the concrete and die individual, 
but in the universal. The physiology of the genius requires 
that he be of small stature, with a short neck, "because by the 
shorter path the blood reaches the brain with more energy." 
(Aldous Huxley, a tall man with a long neck, has amused 
himself "with that one.) The genius, of course, is in conflict 
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with the times. From the point o view of the sober-minded 
middle class, the outstanding trait of this genius is his 
uselessness. 

Inspired by Schopenhauer's account, many persons, in the 
idolatry of the self, will find that they are geniuses. They will, 
indeed, be childlike, half-mad, and poor at mathematics. They 
will be melancholy, misunderstood, and easily upset by trifles. 
And they will be absolute in their uselessness. There is only 
one important difference between them and Arthur Schopen- 
hauer. Schopenhauer was a genius. 

For the self that is sick of itself, and therefore wishes to 
annihilate itself, Schopenhauer had a remarkably clear vision. 
He understood correctly that, at this point, it is necessary to 
cast off the Judeo-Christian religious heritage of the West, 
though actually what he did was to reject the Jew and to 
corrupt the Christian. The real clue to the three ways of sal- 
vation by the abolition of the self by compassion, by con- 
templation, and by asceticism he found in certain Oriental 
religions. The climax of this concern was to come in our con- 
temporary preoccupation with variations of Zen, Vedanta, 
and Tao. Nor does it make much difference whether the 
abolition of the self is accomplished by a direct attack upon it 
or by enlarging the self until it merges with some inclusive 
ultimate reality. Also, when devotees of this cult speak of the 
"oriental," they are smugly treating as nonexistent the long 
and powerful tradition of Confucianism in China, which is 
most rich in its lore of human nature, which is utterly alien in 
temper to the three preferred pieties, and which has more in 
common with Plato, Aristotle, and John Calvin (in their 
inescapable interest in politics) than it does with what is 
alleged to be typically "oriental." 

Schopenhauer advised persons other than geniuses to get 
rid of their selves, because individuality is, for him, the focal 
point of our wretchedness: "the individuality of most men is 
so miserable and worthless that with it they truly lose noth- 
ing"; "every individuality is really only a special error, a false 
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step, something that had better not be." The way to get rid 
of individuality is to extinguish the will and its wants. This 
brings peace to whoever can accomplish it. "Nothing can 
trouble him more, nothing can move him, for he has cut all 
the thousand cords of will which hold us bound to the 
world, . . . He now looks back smiling and at rest on the 
delusions of this world, which once were able to move and 
agonise his spirit also, but which now stand before him as 
utterly indifferent to him, as the chess-men when the game 
is ended, or as, in the morning, the cast-off masquerading dress 
which worried and disquieted us in a night in Carnival." 

While Schopenhauer was not very good at self-pity, he did 
put forth the pessimistic view of life which might justify self- 
pity in others. For the outcome of all the effort of man is 
vanity. "Take, for example, the mole, that unwearied worker. 
To dig with all its might with its enormous shovel claws is 
the occupation of its whole life; constant night surrounds it; 
its embryo eyes only make it avoid the light. . . . But what, 
now, does it attain by this life, full of trouble and devoid of 
pleasure? Food and the begetting of its kind. . . . The blind 
mole, with its perfect organization and ceaseless activity . . . 
makes the disproportion of the means to the end apparent/ 1 
But man is a mole who knows that the outcome of his effort 
must be vanity and a vexation of the spirit. His lot, therefore, 
is suffering, which can have a sanctifying power if it is taken 
in a spirit of resignation. There is then a noble sadness in his 
demeanor: "A very noble character we always imagine with a 
certain trace of quiet sadness, which is ... a consciousness 
derived from knowledge of the vanity of all possessions, of the 
suffering of all life, not merely of his own." 

Of course Schopenhauer spoils it for our contemporaries by 
that last phrase. For him the pity should be for others as well 
as for ourselves. Also he denounces any "fretfulness at daily 
annoyances (this would be an ignoble trait) ," and repudiates 
a "watety sentimentality." Nevertheless, there is enough here 
for the beats to latch onto. They will be resigned, and not 
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fretful. They will have a sad and quiet nobility of manner, 
But above all they will abhor the mole that symbol of the 
dreadful bourgeoisie and they will shun work of any kind. 

When we turn from the prophet, Schopenhauer, to the 
prime symbol, Hamlet, we must subordinate the question oi 
Shakespeare's Hamlet, or the "true Hamlet." The point is that 
Hamlet is appropriated by our age as the mirror of its OWE 
self-love, self-pity, and self-hate. He is himself the universal 
man, the genius: 

The courtier's, soldier's, scholar's, eye, tongue, sword; 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 
The glass of fashion and the mould of form. 

And he has a ptoper appreciation of the dignity of his kind: 

What a piece of work is man! How noble in reason! 
how infinite in faculty! in form and moving, how express 
and admirable! in action how like an angel! in appre- 
hension how like a god! the beauty of the world! the 
paragon of animals! 

As a child of the Renaissance, moreover, he believes that the 
God who made us did not give us "That capability and god- 
like reason To fust in us unus'd," but to serve some purpose 
worthy of our higher destination. 

Yet, as with Pascal, every insight into man's grandeur is 
attended by an insight into man's misery. When Ophelia is 
through describing Hamlet's genius, she goes on to say: 

Now see that noble and most sovereign reason, 
Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh. 

For it is the privilege only of the rational animal that he may 
be "blasted with ecstasy" i.e., go mad. And when Hamlet 
is through extolling the marvel that is man, he adds: 

And yet, to me, what is this quintessence of dust? man 
delights not me; no, nor woman neither. 

At another time he is angry because, for all the dignity of 
his freedom and rationality, a courtier would treat him manipu- 
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latively as an automaton: "Why, look you now, how un- 
worthy a thing you make o me. You would play upon me; 
you would seem to know my stops; you would pluck out the 
heart of my mystery." 

According to Harold Goddard, Hamlet is also full of a 
self-pity of a self-lacerating sort. This is expressed not only 
in his countenance but in his beat and bedraggled attire: 

with his doublet all unbrac'd; 
No hat upon his head; his stockings foul'd, 
Ungarter'd, and down-gyved to his ankle; 
Pale as his shirt . . . 
And with a look so piteous in purport 
As i he had been loosed out of hell. 

It is part of his self-pity that, when he kills Polonius, he is 
more sorry for himself than for the old man; and when, in the 
grave of Ophelia, he encounters her brother Laertes, he cries 
out self-righteously: 

I lov'd Ophelia: forty thousand brothers 
Could not, with all their quantity of love, 
Make up my sum. What wilt thou do for her? 

But if he really loved Ophelia, it was pretty late to be telling 
her when she was dead. Indeed, his callousness and even his 
cruelty toward her were part of what hastened her madness 
and her death. 

The deepest wish of Hamlet, however, is to destroy himself. 
Unfortunately he has no modern devices of "oriental" religion 
to sublimate his death-wish. It is the depth and power of this 
wish, against the fact of the universal evil in human nature, 
that makes trivial and irrelevant any superficial urge to re- 
venge his father: 

O! that this too too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw and resolve itself into a dew. . . . 

When Polonius, on one occasion, begs to take his leave from 
the prince, the answer is that there is not anything Hamlet 
would more willingly part with "except my life, except my 
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life, except my life." And the famous soliloquy, "To be, or 
not to be," is a direct inspection o the possibility of suicide. 
Like the modern beat, Hamlet may not dare to take his own 
life, but he may contrive, obliquely, to fall into such circum- 
stance that another shall take it for him, for his deepest desire 
is always "I wish I were dead!" 

5 The Slough of Despond 

Maybe Hamlet is dead already, only he doesn't know it. 
Maybe he is one of the walking dead, with a body that ap- 
parently goes about its daily business though the life and the 
soul within are extinct. He has destroyed his self by an over- 
indulgence in self-study and self-analysis. So modern man can 
welcome this Hamlet as the first victim of the psychoanalyst s 
couch. 

At any rate these are the terms with which (Saint) Anthony 
describes him in Aldous Huxley's Eyeless in Gaza: "In fact, 
of course, Hamlet didn't have a prsonality knew altogether 
too much to have one. He was conscious of his total experience, 
atom by atom and instant by instant, and accepted no guiding 
principle which would make him choose one set of patterned 
atoms to represent his personality rather than another. To 
himself and to others he was just a succession of more or less 
incongruous states. . . . Honour, Religion, Prejudice, Love 
all the conventional props that shore up the ordinary person- 
ality have been, in this case, gnawed through. Hamlet is his 
own termite and from a tower has eaten himself down to 
a heap of sawdust." 

Hamlet's achievement for a man of the Renaissance is all 
the more remarkable, because if this is what he did to him- 
self, he had to do it singlehandedly and without the help 
of philosophy. The modern Hamlet, with a background of 
the atomism of Hartley and the Mills, or with a knowledge 
of the subtle Buddhist analyses of the self, or with the insights 
of certain forms of what is called depth psychology, is greatly 
assisted in putting on his act of indecision. So Jules Feiffer, 
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the cartoonist, depicts him as lying flat on his back, and 
-wondering whether or not to get up: 

Pretty soon I'll have to get up. 

It's not healthy to lie here! Got to arouse myself 1 Got to get involved! 

Now! Right now! 
Or am I rationalizing? 
Perhaps I don't really want to get up. Perhaps I feel that I have, 

at last, found my role. 
Or perhaps though lying here attracts me, getting up also attracts 

me hence my indecision 
So the real issue is not getting up or lying down. The real issue is 

how do I honestly feel about either move 
Because without fully understanding my motivations, how can 

either act have any meaning for me? 

Now I must question myself relentlessly. My path is clear 
I must dig! 
I must probe! 

**##*:*:*#: 

Pretty soon I'll have to start probing 
I'll count to three. 

The twelve cartoons that accompany this soliloquy of the 
modern Hamlet show him continuously in a prone position, 
with no physical activity other than that of his jaw, except 
for one moment when he bends his head forward in a brief 
but unfulfilled threat really to do something now! right now! 
Jules Feiffer has a remarkable ear for all the patter o the 
introverted, auto-erotic modern man who knows no other 
reality than the self. The function of speech and of the in- 
tellect here, in a way that never occurred to Schopenhauer, 
is not to serve as a tool of the will, but, rather, to rationalize 
the fact that the will is already inert. For this reason Feiffer 
has his Hamlet as the first cartoon in a series in a book 
labeled The Explainers. The figure on the title page is also 
flat on his back, and out of his mouth comes a steady stream 
of "gibble gabble gibble gabble" which is his justification for 
his condition. Every problem for The Explainer is always "in- 
ternalized" and then savored for its "inwardness," with the 
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consequence that The Explainer is so entranced with probing 
his motives that his final problem ceases to be one of how to 
act and becomes simply one of how to understand himself. In 
the old textbooks on the psychology of insanity this was called 
aboulia, wilUessness, the inability to make up one's mind. But 
The Explainer does in fact make a decision as to whether or 
not to get up. He decides to take life lying down. 

There is, indeed, a deep sickness which infects the soul 
of modern man. It is an illness a la mode, and therefore every- 
one of any consequence seeks to identify himself with it and 
to flaunt its symptoms. If we are to explain it in terms of the 
history of ideas, we must say that we have arrived at the con- 
clusion of two great developments of thought. We stand at 
the tail-end of rationalism and at the tail-end of romanticism. 
The name for the end of the first is positivism. The name for 
the end of the second is existentialism. A few social scientists, 
a few professors of jurisprudence, and most philosophers of 
logic and of scientific method prefer the first tail-end. Artists, 
novelists, psychologists, and religionists prefer the second tail- 
end* In the past ten or fifteen years there have been lively dis- 
putes between the two groups as to which of them had a firm 
grasp on reality. Only recently has it come into the conscious- 
ness of some persons that these two sects are not apprehend- 
ing reality; they are running away from it. 

Both are afraid of life. Both for all the meticulous analyses 
of the positivists are afraid of reason. Both for all the cater- 
wauling and attitudinizing of the existentialists are afraid of 
emotion. Reason has become inane to die positivists because 
it is no longer directed to an objective reality, but feeds only 
on itself. Emotion has become idiotic with the existentialists 
because now it has strong feelings only about its own feelings. 
In each of these so-called movements of thought, the idolatry 
of the ego, the solipsism of modern man, assumes an air of 
monstrous sophistication whereby it pretends to be wrestling 
with reality when it is only energetically massaging itself. 
From the sectaries of one side or the other come the claims to 
being honest, courageous, humble, sensitive, which arc the 
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ritual devices today by which the third-rate artist seeks to jus- 
tify the literary projections of a confused soul. Indeed, neither 
positivism nor existentialism has a faith, a hope, a love to lend 
significance to our career as pilgrim or as picaro. In the end, 
since each knows only itself, it cannot hold in faith or in 
affection even that self. 

The positivism with which the modern Hamlet has eaten 
out his intellect has three traits. First is a zeal for analysis. 
The regnant intellect is one that dissects and desiccates, that 
delights in piecemeal and picayune procedures. Thus does the 
philosophic mind today celebrate its sensitivity, its precision, 
and its triviality. Second is a passion for purity. We have here 
a new puritanism of the mind rather than of character. This 
bluenose is on the lookout for any obscenity or extravagance 
in metaphysics which shall offend his austere and parsimonious 
standards of decorous intellection. Third is other-worldliness. 
It is not necessary to be a supernaturalist to withdraw from 
this world. So we may marvel at the secure haven of contem- 
porary positivism this antiseptic Eden, this disinfected Para- 
dise, reeking of pharmaceuticals, having about it the unmistak- 
able odor of the hospital clinic where everyone is solicitous 
for hygiene and hostile only to health. Here the devotee is 
lost in an immense inanity of discourse in which no one really 
has anything to say because he can talk only about talking. 

In the 1959 presidential address before the fifty-seventh an- 
nual meeting of the Western Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association, Paul Arthur Schilpp spoke of this move- 
ment as "The Abdication of Philosophy." For philosophy has 
ceased to concern itself with the love and with the elucidation 
of wisdom, and has degenerated into a game of linguistics. 
Such philosophy, as Bertrand Russell indicated, "is, at best, 
a slight help to lexicographers, and, at worst, an idle tea-table 
amusement," since "it seems to concern itself, not with the 
world and our relation to it, but only with the different ways 
in which silly people can say silly things." As early as May 19, 
1953, Albert Einstein had written to Schilpp disclaiming any 
interest in "this swarm of incessantly twittering positivistic 
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birdies." And this, of course, was the unkindest cut of all, 
since the positivists love to pose as the special spokesmen of 
scientific method. 

The existentialism with which the modern Harnlet has eaten 
out his feelings is a harder thing to define. This is because 
the very notion of a definition or of a category is offensive 
to the existentialist, who loves to glide this way and then that, 
to show that, whatever else you can tell him, you cannot tell 
him what and where he is. This slippery chap, however, is 
competently described in a book by Roger Shinn entitled The 
Existentialist Posture. The word "posture" is well chosen, al- 
though "pose" or preferably "poses" might have been more 
precise. Shinn's summary of the movement is that "It is the 
turning from the objective to the personal from the general 
to the particular, from the abstract to the concrete. It is the 
shift from observation to involvement, from information to 
responsibility, from what one has accumulated to what one is." 
Such terms naturally require examples to make them live, and 
Shinn provides these in selections that are vivid and apt. In- 
deed, his discussion of the whole affair is so clear, so simple, 
so direct, that even a professional philosopher cannot fail to 
understand what it is all about, while the existentialist reader 
runs the risk of actually achieving the one thing he loves 
most to talk about but seeks forever to put off, the under- 
standing of himself. 

Among the most creative of the existentialists, Shinn lists 
Pascal, Kierkegaard, Dostoevsky, Nietzsche, and Marx. He 
points out that these men, with little or no co-operation among 
themselves, have managed to shift the terms on which we live 
today. Then he goes on to characterize them as a group: "All 
of them were abnormal characters. All had bad health. They 
were lonely, having no friends or treating their friends badly. 
All were sufferers. Three skirted insanity. Not one was the 
type a mother hopes her boy will turn out to be." And here 
as in the case of Schopenhauer's theory of genius we sud- 
denly perceive what gives us the contemporary caricature. For 
the terminal existentialist will have the abnormality, the bad 
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health, the touch of insanity, the angst, and the ineptitude 
at human relations, but no resemblance whatsoever to Pascal, 
Dostoevsky, or Nietzsche. 

By our time, in any case, the distinction between existential- 
ism and positivism is already irrelevant. Each expresses the 
disintegration of the modern self in reason or in feeling. Each 
is atomistic, whether its ultimate unit be the proposition or 
the person. Each is unable to grasp a gestalt of meaning, to 
envisage a perspective in its totality. Actually the final unit 
of the existentialist is not the person, but the assorted feelings 
which eventually become detached from any kind of person. 
And the final unit of the positivist is not the proposition, but 
the miscellaneous words which become detached from any 
kind of intelligible discourse. Both shy away from the ulti- 
mate question of life's purpose, which they call the meaning- 
less question. And both finally achieve for themselves that 
utter meaninglessness which they profess most of all to abhor 
in unreal statements or in false feelings. Thus to come to a 
conclusion with meaningless reasons and with meaningless 
emotions, this is the self-realization of the modern Hamlet. 

In the great treatise on The Nature and Destiny of Man, 
Reinhold Niebuhr deals with the loss of the self in recent 
thought. It vanishes into states of consciousness, or evaporates 
into an abstraction, or is swallowed up in some form of na- 
tionalism. The time has come to write the last chapter of the 
story. In a literal not a philosophical solipsism, the self loses 
itself because it swallows itself. It has nothing else to feed 
on. And its tune changes to a sadness which is ignoble. The 
self that comes in with a bang in self-love goes out with a 
whimper in self-pity. Huxley's Calamy and Kerouac's Dharma 
Bum, in their rake's progress, may think they are headed for 
the Delectable Mountains, but they will end up in the Slough 
of Despond. 



Chapter Two 
Mighty Me! 

The Self in Love with Itself 



1 Song of Myself 

"I celebrate myself, and sing myself." The opening lines of 
Walt Whitman's "Song of Myself" are a clue to the pre- 
occupation of the better part of a century. "I know I am 
august, I do not trouble my spirit to vindicate itself or be 
understood," he continues, noting that the "elementary laws 
never apologize," so there can be no reason for him to do so 
either. "I exist as I am, that is enough," he writes, with a 
superb, serenity that is quite uncontaminated by the modern 
angst. For this is the time of the honeymoon of the self with 
itself, when its egotism has no doubt of its ultimate authority 
"I will effuse egotism and show it underlying all." 

Walt Whitman is unashamedly daft over this self: "I dote 
on myself, there is that lot of me and all so luscious." Even 
his body odor can send him with religious ecstasy "The 
scent of these arm-pits aroma finer than prayer." His head 
is "worth all the churches, bibles, and creeds. His face carries 
all the "plenum of proof" needed for any evidence of reality, 
and the very hush of his lips is enough to confound the skeptic. 
After reflecting for a moment on the mystery of deity, he is 
forced to the conclusion: "Nothing, not God, is greater to one 
than one's self is. ... Nor do I understand who there can be 
more wonderful than myself." 

The poet is again prophetic of a modern mood in that he 
professes to "write with his blood," and at times is more en- 
grossed in the blood itself than in what it might be saying of 
significance: 

Trickle drops! my blue veins leaving! 

O drops of me! trickle, slow drops, 

Candid from me falling, drip, bleeding drops, 

From wounds made to free you whence you were prison'd, 

35 
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From my face, from my forehead and lips, 

From my breast, from within where I was conceal'd, press forth red 

drops, confession drops, 
Stain every page, stain every song I sing, every word I say, bloody 

drops, 

Let them know your scarlet heat, let them glisten, 
Saturate them with yourself all ashamed and wet, 
Glow upon all I have written or shall write, bleeding drops, 
Let it all be seen in your light, blushing drops. 

The only thing that is off-color for us about these bleeding, 
bloody drops is that, with a residue of Victorian reticence, they 
are "blushing" and "ashamed/' But there is no mistaking the 
personal quality of these "confession drops," or their frankness 
and honesty "candid from me falling" or their absolute 
urgency and omnipresence "stain every page, stain every song 



We also have in Walt Whitman the important transition 
from the respect for the person to the glorification of person- 
dity. This ality to borrow from Otto's Idea of the Holy 
is now the numinous entity, the mysterium tremendum, and 
the power that is omnipotent to all emergencies: 

You! do you not see how it would serve to have eyes, blood, com- 

plexion, clean and sweet? 
Do you not see how it would serve to have such a body and soul 

that when you enter the crowd an atmosphere of desire and 

command enters with you, and every one is impressed with your 

Personality? 

O the magnet! the flesh over and over! 

Go, dear friend, if need be give up all else, and commence to-day 

to inure yourself to pluck, reality, self-esteem, definiteness, 

elevatedness, 
Rest not till you rivet and publish yourself of your own Personality. 

It is true that the virtues of this personality as listed by Whit- 
man "pluck, reality, self-esteem, definiteness, elevatedness" 
belong to the best tradition in romantic ethics. Yet the first 
stanza cited inevitably suggests the magic peddled by a mod- 
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ern advertisement for cosmetics, and we shall learn to con- 
centrate on the "eyes . . . complexion, clean and sweet" if we 
cannot encompass the rest. 

One of Whitman's devoted disciples was Ralph Waldo 
Trine. The first two names of this writer make plain his rela- 
tionship to another American apostle of transcendental egotism. 
From Emerson to Whitman to Trine there is a steady and 
inevitable development of thought. Trine liked to quote Whit- 
man on the unbounded self: 

From this hour I ordain myself loos'd of limits and imaginary lines, 
Going where I list, my own master total and absolute . . . 
Gently, but with undeniable will divesting myself of the holds that 
would hold me. 

The title of Trine's most famous writing was In Tune with 
the Infinite. In this treatise he expanded the ego to the point 
where, with a Yankee shrewdness, it could come through with 
a cash-value in the market place as well as overtake and 
embrace the farthest reaches of metaphysical reality. 

It is a mark of the vitality of the cult at this phase that it 
does not wish to lose itself in the infinite, but presumes to 
identify itself with the infinite. The idea is one that is found 
in other civilizations, and notably among the Neo-Taoist Sen- 
timentalists in China, who also celebrated the beauties of per- 
sonality. Liu Ling, one of the Seven Sages of the Bamboo 
Grove, belonged to this tradition. He was a faithful drinker, 
and had himself accompanied always by two servants, one 
with wine, that he might be served whenever he desired, the 
other with a spade, that he might be buried wherever he fell. 
It was Liu Ling's habit to remain completely naked in his own 
room. When certain critics objected to this custom, he replied: 
"I take the whole universe as my house and my own room 
as my clothing. Why, then, do you enter here into my 
trousers?" 

The bottle of wine will not enter the American tradition 
until the later, beatnik phase. Nor will the American tradition 
ever acquire what the Chinese always seem to have a kind 
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of secret humor whereby the ego appears to laugh at itself in 
the midst of its most extravagant pretensions. Ralph Waldo 
Trine, like Ralph Waldo Emerson, like Walt Whitman, is 
in dead earnest about his gospel, and has, like the others, a 
marvelous contempt for the requirements of logical system. 
The important thing is to become a "god-man." When we 
achieve a "realization of the oneness of our real selves with 
this Infinite Life ... we can indeed and in truth become 
what we may well term, God-men/' In Christian language 
this is to realize the Christ-within-you. This can be done at 
any moment, even in your office, "by simply drawing the 
mantle of your own thoughts about you, and realizing that the 
Spirit of Infinite Life and Power is guiding and keeping you." 
The same instruction holds for writers as well as for business 
executives: "Look into thine own heart and write. Be true, be 
fearless. Be loyal to the promptings of your own soul. . . . 
Teach as did Jesus, the Christ within. . . . This is the pearl 
of great price." 

So all of it is right there inside of you, and you need not 
bother to look outside at all. But just what is it that one finds 
when he looks within? Sometimes what Trine found was 
Polonius and not Christ: 

This above all, to thine own self be true; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

Nor could Trine really tell the difference between the 
"wretched, rash, intruding fool" who masquerades as a wise 
man at the court of Hamlet, and, on the other hand, the fool 
who was the incarnate "foolishness of God" as it stood in 
judgment on the "wisdom of man." Sometimes what Trine 
found within was Norman Vincent Peale. Chapter IX of his 
book followed by a much shorter "how-to" chapter on be- 
coming, at will, a prophet, sage, seer, or savior deals with 
"Plenty of all Things the Law of Prosperity," and gives in- 
struction on how to twist the tail of the Infinite so as to make 
it yield dollars and cents. However, the outcome of all this in 
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our time will be, not rapacity nor even senility, but just infan- 
tilism. The ready confusion of Christ and Polonius and Peale 
is endemic to the whole mood; nor may we exonerate the 
"Plato who talks thro 5 his nose," as Melville called Emerson, 
any more than we do Walt Whitman. 

For the Neo-Christian Sentimentalists, moreover, it must 
be insisted that all this has no relationship to the historic 
teaching of the church. It is one thing to proclaim, in the 
Pelagian manner, that all you have to do is look for the 
Christ who is already within; and that you, too, can be a God- 
man just as easily as Jesus managed it, if you will but give 
the matter your attention. It is another thing to teach with 
Saint Paul that you need to have the Christ enter in where he 
is not now, and that whatever divine sonship you may attain 
to on your own does not in any way obviate the necessity for 
redemption by him who was uniquely the Son of God. How- 
ever, a sentimental Christianity, under the banner of a liberal 
theology, has no difficulty at all in appropriating the revisionist 
rendering of Saint Paul as expounded by Emerson- Whitman- 
Trine. 

But the Neo-American Sentimentalists are just as mawkish 
and corrupt in what they would do with Whitman. Only 
theirs is the perverse piety of patriotism. To argue that Walt 
Whitman is in some sense a spokesman for the great Americar 
Dream to link him with the Pilgrim Fathers, or with the 
Founding Fathers, or with Abraham Lincoln to make him 
the great prophet and exemplar of American individualism: 
this is to proclaim the identity of opposites. Between Walt 
Whitman and these others there is fixed forever an immeasur- 
able gulf. These others, whether Calvinist or secularist, were 
certainly individuals, though never individuals^. Their indi- 
viduality was moulded by the great disciplines of a classical 
rationalism, or of a classical Christianity, or both. No one of 
them was capable of singing any song of himself; but, if 
moved to lyrical utterance, he might speak with reverence of 
God, or of Nature, or of Humanity. What we have in Walt 
Whitman is the caricature of classical American individualism. 
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It is not the flowering of the American genius. It is the un- 
flowering, the plucking away of the petals and the casting of 
them to the four winds until they vanish into the chaos of an 
omnivorous egotism. 

Indeed, to be able to recognize the basic falsehood in 
Whitman whether he speaks of sex, or of God, or of women, 
or of humanity this is almost a touchstone of good taste and 
integrity. He was, of course, a prophet according to his own 
capacities. He was the bard, even beyond his perceiving, of 
that broad and bawdy America which should arise after the 
Civil War and surge on into the twentieth century, an Amer- 
ica which, whether in rake or in robber baron, in bourgeois 
or in bohemian, would celebrate the unleashed and unfettered 
self, until its adulation of the ego should finally disintegrate 
into the introverted pity of the beat. 

No doubt Walt Whitman was a genius. But we may say of 
him as Manes Sperber has said of the philosopher Hegel: "this 
genius was a fool/' Because he was a genius, his folly was a 
"folly in depth." So far as concerns spiritual insight, the same 
thing must be said of Goethe, who gave us an even greater 
celebration of the sublime egotist in Faust. Remarking the 
utter lack of contrition in this character, Richard Kroner has 
said: 

Here is a man who has committed crime after crime in the course 
of his long career, from the defamation of Margaret, the poisoning 
of Margaret's mother and the murder of her brother, up to the 
destruction of the innocent old couple in the garden. Time and again 
he has exhibited moral defects of the grossest sort: yet he remains 
till the very end unshattered by any profound act of repentance, and 
the best lesson that Goethe has to offer us is that it is enough to 
"aspire unweariedly" in order to be redeemed. 

If this does not make good theater though it may make good 
opera it is because there is really only one character with its 
alter ego, Faust and Mephistopheles: all others are puppets for 
him to play upon. And to understand what makes for good 
theater one has only to turn from Goethe to Shakespeare, to 
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appreciate the difference in spiritual sensitivity and in the 
genuine appreciation of a diversity of selves. The fact is that 
a radical egotism, displayed with whatever poetic talent, results 
in a diminution of the artist as well as in a coarsening of the 
moralist. 

There is, nevertheless, one trait which Walt Whitman 
shares with Pilgrim Fathers and with Founding Fathers. It has 
nothing to do with what they believed in or with what they 
stood for. But it does relate to a quality of their faith and 
action, Walt Whitman believes absolutely. He believes abso- 
lutely in his self, and he loves it absolutely. There is no doubt 
in his faith, no uncertainty in his affection. He lives with zest, 
with ardor, with abandon. And we who worship the same god 
only wish we could believe as this first prophet believed. 

2 The Apotheosis of the Ego 

"Why don't you just relax and enjoy God? God is you, you 
fool!" The speaker is Ray in Kerouac's Dharma Bums. His 
teaching is identical with that of Don Davies, as reported in 
Lipton's Holy Barbarians, who writes on the mirror, "This is 
the face of God you see." 

For we now confront a task in the reconstruction of theology. 
This is the apotheosis of the ego. The old gods have gone into 
a decline God, Nature, Humanity, even Society as it is 
manifest in the several societies. The Self is the new god. We 
have been listening to its chief poet and prophet, Walt Whit- 
man, with some envy for the lyrical ardor with which he ex- 
presses his faith. It is the seer, the poet, and the prophet who 
are the creators of any vital piety. After them come the philos- 
ophers and the systematic theologians. Whatever may be the 
case with the natural sciences, it is always true in religion and 
in the arts that reason is a laggard who comes stumbling after 
insight and intuition. Reason is a pedestrian; the others are 
air-borne. Reason walks; the others leap and dart and dive. 
Reason verifies and consolidates; insight and intuition make 
new discoveries and press on. 
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Reason has no form nor comeliness to allure us. Its carefully 
wrought structures somehow lack the vital grace and organic 
unity that go with a first creation. In its peregrinations it may 
cover all the ground; its language may be clear and unmis- 
takable; its utilities transparent. And it speaks in the priestly 
tone of established authority, But it has replaced adventure 
with security and certainty, so that its well-rounded considera- 
tions are a treatise in tedious propriety. Yet the Self, with its 
selfishness, when it becomes the center of a newly accepted 
dogma, is entitled to its systematic elaboration as much as was 
any other god. So we turn from the prophet, Walt Whitman, 
to the theologian, Max Stirner, with his essay on The Ego 
and His Own. 

"All things are nothing to me. ... Nothing is more to me 
than myself." These two sentences express the essential in 
Stirner's thesis. His is the doctrine of a radical egotism: "My 
relation to the world is this: I no longer do anything for it 
'for God's sake', I do nothing 'for man's sake', but what I do 
I do 'for my sake'." It is an egotism that will gobble up 
reason and right, the good and the true, even the beautiful 
(had Stirner ever thought of it) , and finally the universe itself. 
This is an ethical solipsism, not just offering for speculation 
the hypothesis that I know only my own existence, but acting 
literally on the assumption that I am all there really is. In the 
totalitarian societies of our time people are still caught in what 
George Orwell has called "collective solipsism." This is the 
deification of a particular society. But Stirner presses his logic 
through to the last possibility: the only God, the only Human- 
ity, the only Society, is the Self. 

For the Self to be true to itself, it must reject all causes that 
would seek to draw it out in loyalty to something beyond the 
Self. "What is not supposed to be my concern? First and 
foremost, the Good Cause, then God's cause, the cause of 
mankind, of truth, of freedom, of humanity, of justice; further, 
the cause of my people, my prince, my fatherland; finally, 
even the cause of Mind, and a thousand other causes. Only 
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my cause is never to be my concern. 'Shame on the egoist 
who thinks only of himself!' " The last two sentences in this 
quotation are exclamations of sarcasm, while the preceding 
sentences are direct affirmations of the true doctrine. In order 
that there may be no exception made to the forbidden "thou- 
sand other causes" which might induce a commitment of the 
self to a higher loyalty, Stirner goes in for enumerations that 
embrace: Christianity, spirits, the Revolution, monarchy, love, 
moral law, Communism, the church, free competition, pros- 
perity, civic duties, chastity, political parties, high seriousness, 
and the bourgeoisie. In brief, no imperative may be tolerated 
outside the ego. 

The trouble with most men is that they are involuntary ego- 
tists. They are not willing to acknowledge their egotism. Yet 
they really serve the Self, though pretending to serve an ideal. 
"Sacred things exist only for the egoist who does not acknowl- 
edge himself, the involuntary egoist, for him who is always 
looking after his own and yet does not count himself as the 
highest being, who serves only himself and at the same time 
always thinks he is serving a higher being, who knows noth- 
ing higher than himself and yet is infatuated about something 
higher; in short, for the egoist who would not like to be an 
egoist." Such a one, says Stirner, "abases himself only for the 
sake of 'being exalted', and therefore of gratifying his ego- 
ism." Nevertheless, he is in the grip of an all-powerful urge, 
and he cannot suppress it: "However much he shakes and 
disciplines himself, in the end he does all for his own sake, 
and the disreputable egoism will not come off him. On this 
account I call him the involuntary egoist." 

Stirner' s particular scorn is for the Christian atheist, who has 
got rid of the belief in God but cannot get rid of respect for 
the commandments of God. "Take notice how the 'moral man* 
behaves, who today often thinks he is through with God and 
throws off Christianity as a bygone thing. If you ask him 
whether he has ever doubted that the copulation of brother 
and sister is incest, that monogamy is the truth of marriage, 
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that filial piety is a sacred duty, etc., then a moral shudder 
will come over him. . . . And whence this shudder? Because 
he believes in those moral commandments. This moral faith 
is deeply rooted in his breast. Much as he rages against the 
flows Christians, he himself has nevertheless as thoroughly 
remained a Christian, to wit, a moral Christian. . . . Moral 
faith is as fanatical as religious faith." Stirner did not yet 
know the immoral atheist, the atheist of the effectual apothe- 
osis of the ego, the atheist who has rejected not merely the 
authority of Christianity, but also the authority of those gods 
that were classically his own i.e., Nature and Humanity. 

We are also indebted to Stirner for a fresh definition of 
hypocrisy. Man is a creature who is torn between the impulse 
toward egotism and the impulse toward morality. Hypocrisy is 
"halfness," or the inability to make a firm commitment in 
one direction or in the other. We are hypocrites equally when 
we cover our egotism with a veil of ideals and when we seek 
to justify our idealism by pretending that it is really an en- 
lightened egotism. "The web of hypocrisy today hangs on the 
frontier of two domains, between which our time swings back 
and forth, attaching its fine threads of deception and self- 
deception. No longer vigorous enough to serve morality wit^i- 
out doubt or weakening, nor yet reckless enough to live 
wholly to egoism, it trembles now toward the one and now 
toward the other in the spider-web of hypocrisy, and, crippled 
by the curse of halfness, catches only miserable, stupid flies." 
This definition is more complex, more dialectical, than Big 
Daddy's doctrine of mendacity in Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, 
where hypocrisy is any kind of idealism whatsoever, or just the 
unwillingness to admit that we are all egotists at heart. In 
Stirner's view a consistent egotism is an austere ideal to which 
we can attain only by great concentration of effort. 

We also arrive now at a new notion of the meaning of 
liberty. It cannot be freedom "from" anything: "The man 
who is set free is nothing but a freedman, a libertinus, a dog 
dragging a piece of chain with him: he is an unfree man in 
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the garment of freedom, like the ass in the lion's skin." But 
neither is it an affair of being free "for" something other than 
the self: "Therefore turn to yourselves rather than to your 
gods or idols. Bring out from yourselves what is in you, bring 
it to light, bring yourselves to revelation." Freedom is too 
negative: "I can only wish it and aspire toward it, for it 
remains an ideal, a spook." The essential is "ownness," which 
is just making sure that I am and remain solely my self. "Own- 
ness ... is my whole being and existence, it is I myself. I 
am free from what I am rid of, owner of what I have in my 
power or what I control. My own I am at all times and under 
all circumstances." The only condition is that I should know 
"how to have myself" and not to throw myself away on 
others. 

All values, political, economic, moral, now disappear into 
the Self. It is absurd to argue, in an appeal to the ancient 
authorities of God or of Nature, about divine rights or natural 
rights. Nor, for that matter, are there any rights of Humanity, 
or rights of Society. Rights are mine! "Owner and creator of 
my right, I recognize no other source of right than me, 
neither God nor the State nor nature nor even man himself 
with his 'eternal rights of man', neither divine nor human 
right." Stirner is honest enough to realize that this sort of 
radical relativism in ethics is finally an appeal to the morality 
of might: "What then is my property? Nothing but what is 
in my power! To what property am I entitled? To every 
property to which I empower myself. I give myself the 
right of property in taking property to myself, or giving 
myself the proprietor's power, full power, empowerment." 
He wishes only to insist that this might resides finally in a 
Self. The only right to anything "belongs to him who knows 
how to take it. ... This is egoistic right: i.e., it is right for 
me, therefore it is right." 

Stirner develops the same radical relativism in his doctrine 
of truth. "The truth is dead, a letter, a word." Here again the 
important tiling is "ownness" the fact that the truth belongs 
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to me, that it is indeed my way of looking at things. Truth 
has no reference to any objective reality like God, or Nature, 
or Humanity. "Truths are material, like vegetables or weeds; 
as to whether vegetable or weed, the decision lies in^me." 
Therefore, to be devoted to the truth in the ordinary intent 
of that phrase is to become the slave of something outside the 
self. "As long as you believe in the truth, you do not^believe 
in yourself, and you are a servant* z religious man." What 
we have here is not a religious personalism, which allows only 
the Son of God to say "I am the way, the truth, and the life." 
This is an egoistic personalism, which declares to each self: 
"You alone are the truth, or rather, you are more than the 
truth, which is nothing at all before you." 

Finally, Stirner makes it clear that the Self of which he 
speaks is no mere sample of a larger reality which is mankind. 
"To be a man is not to realize the ideal of Man, but to pre- 
sent oneself, the individual. It is not how I realize the gener- 
ally human that needs to be my task, but how I satisfy myself. 
/ am my species." It is not the Universal Ego (the mind of 
God) that matters but the unique and transitory ego Whit- 
man's "simple, separate person." "I am not an ego along with 
other egos, but the sole ego: I am unique. Hence my wants 
too are unique, and my deeds; in short, everything about me 
is unique. ... I do not develop man, nor as man, but, as I, 
I develop myself." It is true that Max Stirner, more obliquely 
than Walt Whitman, still pays some respect to the precedent 
deity which is Humanity. He does this, as we might expect, 
by celebrating racism, and by seeking to hasten the time when 
we shall put off the "negroidity" and the "mongoloidity" in 
our heritage so as to fulfill a purely Caucasian destiny. Whit- 
man, on the other hand, is alleged to be the true democrat in 
his love of humanity, although he never understood, like 
Abraham Lincoln, the tragedy and the sacrifice that must go 
with such a love. 

Both Walt Whitman and Max Stirner, however, are most 
eloquent and most convincing in speaking of the Self. While 
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the poet and prophet may be the more inspiring of the two, 
it is clear now that the theologian has his uses. For the sys- 
tematic thinker makes evident the full implications of the 
original insight. Now we can affirm responsibly in creed 
and in conduct what once, in all innocence of heart, we uttered 
only in a song. 

3 Education for Idiocy 

There are two areas where the centrality of the self is applied 
with all the rigor of which it is susceptible. One of these areas 
is education. So we speak of the child-centered curriculum. 
"Reading, writing, and arithmetic are not, after all, what they 
most need . . . the really important thing is for them to be 
something." The words are those of Pestalozzi's "Gertrude." 
But they express adequately the notion of a self that is distinct 
from what it knows, as, in the course of this development, it 
will come to be distinct from all the relationships that ordi- 
narily constitute a self. 

The child-centered project is one of die fetiches of this 
program of education. We are not teaching subjects; we are 
teaching the child. We are not imposing upon him an alien 
material; we are letting him learn according to his own nat- 
ural impulses. In Rousseau's mile, for instance, there is the 
project of the little boy who runs away from his tutor. In- 
volved in the educational process here are a lackey, the neigh- 
bors, the young scamps of the village, one of the boy's own 
friends, and the boy's father. Though some of these individ- 
uals are "planted," the idea is for the little boy to learn, with- 
out artificial restraints, the natural consequences of his conduct. 
We note simply that this little egotist already requires some 
eight or ten satellites about him in order to maintain his own 
private centrality. 

It is ironical that John Dewey, following in the steps of 
Rousseau, should have called this a Copernican Revolution in 
education. Dewey made exactly the same mistake that Kant 
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made when the German philosopher spoke of his new scheme 
under the same rubric. Actually what Kant and Dewey did 
was the very opposite of what Copernicus did. In the old 
Ptolemaic astronomy, man was at the center of the universe, 
and everything revolved about him. In the new astronomy, 
man was torn from the center of reality. The top and the 
bottom, the two sides, the front and the back of his world 
flew away from him, and left him without location in a uni- 
verse of which physically he could never be the center. But 
Dewey, like Kant, meant to put the self back at the center of 
things. This was not a Copernican Revolution. It was a 
Ptolemaic reaction. 

While the teachers in this tradition proclaim that they have 
no prepossessions, it is clear that they have a distrust of "book 
larninY 5 "Je hais les livres I hate books," wrote Rousseau 
in one of his greatest books, the mile. Even Comenius had 
made some attack on "bookish authority, 1 ' and Herbert Spen- 
cer later was to protest "coerced attention to books" as leading 
to "mental confusion." Pestalozzi's "Gertrude," instead of 
books, had a stock of mottoes to keep her soul untainted by 
moral filth. But Walt Whitman, no professional pedagogue, 
was most eloquent on the matter: "Have we not darken'd 
and dazed ourselves with books long enough?" So he con- 
fessed, "In libraries I lie as one dumb, a gawk, or unborn, or 
dead," and threw out to others the challenge, "Who are you 
that wanted only to be told what you knew before? Who are 
you that wanted only a book to join you in your nonsense?" 
Better than books, of course, were Experience, Nature, and 
Life. 

These tutors were also better than reason. "Sacbez etre igno- 
rants Dare to be ignorant!" said Rousseau. Again: "The 
state of reflection is a state contrary to nature, and the man 
who reasons is a perverted animal." John Dewey, with equal 
solemnity, wrote, "An ounce of experience is better than a 
ton of theory because it is only in experience that any theory 
has vital and verifiable significance." Perhaps he forgot for 
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the moment that this was untrue of his Copernicus; nor did 
it occur to him just then that a ton of experience without at 
least an ounce of theory is as good as being buried in unillu- 
minated mud. So Walt Whitman had a preference for "power- 
ful uneducated persons," and, after listening to a lecture on 
astronomy, preferred to go out into "the mystical moist night- 
air" for inspiration. Rousseau summed it up in a prayer that 
we might all be restored to "I'heureuse ignorance oti la sagesse 
eternelle nous avait places the happy ignorance in which 
eternal wisdom had originally placed us." 
It naturally follows that we must beware of the perils of 
too much study. Johann Friedrich Herbart opposed the "ex- 
cessive amount of school work to be done at home." Even 
Herbert Spencer, officially a rationalist, was concerned about 
the same danger: "Go where you will, and before long there 
come under your notice cases of children or youths of either 
sex more or less injured by undue study." One wonders where 
Herbert Spencer would go today for such cases. After specify- 
ing the horrible consequences of this sort of addiction, he 
goes on, "Quite recently we had the opportunity of marking 
how the evil becomes hereditary." One only wishes that it 
could be. It is interesting, however, that Schopenhauer is also 
of this company: "the much knowledge of the ordinary scholar 
is dead . . . the constant streaming in of the thoughts of 
others must confine and suppress our own. . . . Therefore 
ceaseless reading and study directly injures the mind." 

Among the subjects of instruction held to be most repulsive 
were grammar and languages. Said Schopenhauer, "I believe 
that the learning of Latin and Greek grammar from the sixth 
to the twelfth year lays the foundation of the subsequent stu- 
pidity of most scholars." Herbert Spencer fought "that in- 
tensely stupid custom, the teaching of grammar to children." 
Horace Mann, while reforming the spelling book, also found 
grammar "a mysterious cabalistic science, which must be 
learned for some inscrutable language reason. . . . The whole 
subject was a land of darkness." As for foreign languages, he 
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noted that a facility in these is especially pronounced in "cre- 
tins of the third degree." But it was Pestalozzi who, in most 
poetic terms, liberated the child from this scourge: "If he is 
sensitive to Nature's call, and you are content to follow in 
her wake, then should a bird or a caterpillar catch his eye, 
your language lesson must go." 

History was as odious as grammar and languages. The at- 
tack came from two sources. For a rationalist like Herbert 
Spencer, the facts of history are the great offense against rea- 
son, because they will not fit into a system: "They are facts 
from which no conclusions can be drawn unorganizable facts. 
. . . Read them, if you like, for amusement, but do not flatter 
yourself they are instructive." But for the romantic like Rous- 
seau or Pestalozzi, history is an offense because of its sheer 
given-ness, its brute, objective character, its refusal to accom- 
modate itself to the immediate interests of the child mind. It 
is alien to our life situation today. "It is utter nonsense," said 
Pestalozzi, "that men who have no living acquaintance with 
the world as it stands before their eyes, should wish to be 
made acquainted with the spirit of a bygone world, removed 
from the world of to-day by hundreds and even thousands of 
years." 

On the other hand, play is a beautiful thing. Here is an 
activity that is educational, and also character-building. John 
Locke in the seventeenth century was in favor of free and un- 
restrained play so far as it might "consist with the Respect 
due to those that are present," but by the time of Pestalozzi, 
the classroom itself had been converted into a chaotic and 
undisciplined playground. John Dewey found play to be an 
ethical thing, and extolled it as promoting "variety, flexibility, 
and sensitiveness" in the disposition of the child. It was Fried- 
rich Froebel, however, who was most lyrical on the moral 
values developed in play: "the delicious blossomings of the 
heart and mind" which are justice, moderation, self-control, 
truthfulness, loyalty, brotherly love; the "perhaps less fragrant 
blossoms" of courage, perseverance, resolution, prudence, "to- 
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gether with the severe elimination of indolent indulgence"; 
and finally those "flowers of still more delicate fragrance" 
forbearance, consideration, sympathy, regard for the weak and 
inexperienced. Obviously history, languages, and grammar 
could never compete with that. 

If the child is the authoritative center of being, it follows 
that when something goes wrong, it cannot be the fault of the 
child. It must be the fault of the teacher. Pestalozzi made this 
explicit: "I would go so far as to lay it down for a rule, that 
whenever children are inattentive, and apparently take no in- 
terest in a lesson, the teacher should always first look to him- 
self for the reason." The fact that Pestalozzi used this rule 
only to attack other pedagogical systems, but never to criticize 
himself, is not at once our concern. The point is that depravity 
or deficiency may reside in the teacher, but not in the child. 
In due time, with the assistance of other forces, economic and 
cultural, the child would become the tyrant of the classroom, 
and even of the home. He would reproduce in American so- 
ciety what Plato remarked as a sign of the decay of democracy 
in ancient Athens: "I mean, for example, that a father accus- 
toms himself to behave like a child, and stands in awe of his 
sons, and that a son behaves himself like a father, and ceases 
to respect or fear his parents. . . . The schoolmaster, in these 
circumstances, fears and flatters his scholars, and the scholars 
despise their masters and also their tutors." 

However, because the whole program is essentially an im- 
possible one, there are ways in which the teacher has his re- 
venge. For once the pedagogue has learned the patter that 
rationalizes his prejudices, he turns the classroom into a labora- 
tory that is experiment-centered rather than child-centered. All 
this, of course, is done in the name of the child, and with 
much devout talk about the "life situation." But the life situa- 
tion is no longer derived from the self that is the child, nor 
derived from the society in which the child must live. The 
life situation has become an arbitrary construct in the head of 
:he irresponsible dreamer who is the reformer in education. 
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With most o these reformers, a divine innocence will make 
them unaware of their egotistical presumptions. We must 
therefore applaud the frankness of a Pestalozzi, in reply to 
his critics, when he finally had the sort of school he wanted: 
"To run a successful boarding-school was not my reason for 
beginning my independent work at Burgdorf," for "the way 
of my life is the way of experiments." 

The critical issue, however, has to do with what defines the 
true character of the child that is alleged to be the center of 
child-centered education. Actually the true child is defined 
according to the prejudices of the pedagogue in power. From 
Rousseau, through Pestalozzi, to John Dewey, that pedagogue 
happens to be a weird and unbelievable blend of Calvinism 
and of secularism. And while it is fairly clear from what he 
liberates the child, it is never quite clear to what he liberates 
it. Certainly he does not liberate it to itself. Nor is there in 
this child anything that would be recognized by an Aristotle, 
or a Saint Paul, or a Voltaire, or a John Wesley. It is a child 
made, not in God's image, but according to an image in the 
head of the schoolmaster. 

Of course we can drag God into it. Pestalozzi knows that 
he is a child of God. Apparently it was the heart of his 
mother that showed him this. Therefore he rejects the god 
of his brain as an idol and a chimaera "I ruin myself by 
worshiping him." Mother has showed him the perfect way: 
"Mother, mother! you showed me God in your commands, 
and I found him in obedience. Mother, mother! when I forget 
God I forget you, and when I love God I am in your place 
to your infant. Mother, mother! . . ." 

If this were Pascal speaking, we might rejoice in it. Pascal 
at least knew the uses of the brain in science and in theological 
disputation. But this is not Pascal. It is Pestalozzi, spokesman 
for almost two centuries of a disintegrating education. At this 
point the self, which is the center of being, has passed beyond 
infantilism, and is drooling its way into idiocy. 



To Fee the Foul Disease 



4 To Fee the Foul Disease 

In traditional medicine, if it was believed that the body had 
stored up an excess of some bad humour, the physician would 
use his lance and let out what was superfluous. Ordinarily this 
rule of common sense has also applied to our handling of 
human nature. One would think, therefore, that in a civiliza- 
tion that suffers from too much preoccupation with the self, 
a reasonable therapy would seek to deflate the ego, or to divert 
the attention of the self from itself to objective interests and 
imperatives. 

But the doctor who would be a popular success knows better. 
There is such a thing as a maladie a la mode. In certain primi- 
tive tribes it may be all the fashion to display an extraordinary 
protuberance of the belly, or to have the entire body enfolded 
in layers of fat. The trusted family physician will be one who 
enhances rather than diminishes these excrescences, and who 
assists in elaborating the rituals by which the deformity of 
the patient is celebrated as a symptom of prestige. Conse- 
quently the shrewd therapist in the society of the self-centered 
will leave it to archaic moralists to make an attack on egotism. 
His own medicines, on the contrary, will involve a whole 
ceremony of self-centered self-inspection. And he will assure 
the patient that, far from being too enamored of his self, he 
is really deficient in self-esteem, and should put forth his 
energies more faithfully to learn to love himself. 

Shakespeare's King Lear is a symbol of the situation. The 
ordinary ethical judgment, in which Shakespeare appears to 
concur, would be that Lear is guilty of the deadliest of all the 
seven deadly sins, which is pride. In our modern a-theological 
language we are more apt to call this selfishness. Certainly 
Lear is not deficient in self-acceptance nor lacking in self-love. 
Indeed, he suffers from an uncritical excess of these qualities. 
Also he is resolved to have his pride fed with flattery. The 
two daughters Goneril and Regan, who are egotists like their 
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father, are ready with lying adulation. But Cordelia, who is 
unselfish and who really loves her father, will not take part 
in this. Lear rewards Goneril and Regan because they minister 
to his self-love. He rejects Cordelia because, as we say, she 
interferes with his self-acceptance. 

In this play the Earl of Kent is the man of rugged honesty, 
of plain speech, and of loyalty to his liege lord to the death. 
Kent dares to protest the judgment of Lear against Cordelia. 
Lear threatens Kent with his sword. It is then that Kent cries 
out: 

Kill thy physician, and the fee bestow 
Upon the foul disease. 

This in effect is what Lear does. He banishes Kent, dismisses 
Cordelia to the King of France, and bestows all his lands and 
prerogatives on the two wicked daughters. This gives us the 
setting for the tragedy. In the course of the drama there will 
be applied to Lear's spirit the true medicine, which is suffering. 
His pride will be disciplined into patience, compassion, hu- 
mility, and repentance. He will even begin to learn the true 
meaning of love. 

Those in our time who would persuade us to fee the foul 
disease are the practitioners of a popular psychotherapy. For 
this area of the cure of souls is the second area, after educa- 
tion, where the doctrine of the centrality of the self has been 
applied with rigor. Certainly there are psychiatrists and psy- 
chologists who will not fall in with the fashion. Dr. O. Hobart 
Mowrer, for instance, has recently made a vigorous, frontal 
attack on the assumption with which we are concerned. How- 
ever, it happens that psychology is the youngest of the sci- 
ences. Therefore it is likely to be the least critical of its pre- 
suppositions, and the most extravagant in its claims. Also, 
because of its intimate relationship to our lives, it is more apt 
than any other science to exalt current prejudices in a patois 
of pedantry which gives academic dignity to the cliches of 
our self-complacency. 

Erich Fromm, in The Art of Loving, has some interesting 
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proposals in this connection. He tells us, for one thing, that 
"the practice o the art of loving requires the practice of faith." 
But what is faith? We must distinguish between rational and 
irrational faith. The latter is based on submission to an irra- 
tional authority. "In contrast, rational faith is a conviction 
which is rooted in one's own experience of thought and feeling. 
Rational faith is not primarily belief in something, but the 

Duality of certainty and firmness which our convictions have, 
aith is a character trait pervading the whole personality, 
rather than a specific belief." In brief, faith is primarily a sub- 
jective affair. It is true that Fromm has a few words for the 
rational faith and vision of the scientist. But if you ask what 
we must have faith in, his main answer would seem to be 
that we must have faith in ourselves. It is not faith in God, 
or in Nature, or in Humanity, that is extolled. It is self-faith. 
Likewise the art of loving finally comes to a focus on loving 
oneself. It is true that Fromm admires brotherly love, and 
prefers the mature love that gives to the immature love that 
receives. But the thing which is basic, the thing with which 
we must begin, is love for the self. Indeed, is this not implicit 
in the commandment of Jesus that you should love your 
neighbor as yourself? Fromm therefore deplores a "neurotic 
unselfishness." He finds, moreover, that the real trouble with 
most allegedly selfish persons is, not that they love them- 
selves too much, but that they do not love themselves enough. 
Of modern man he asks, "Is his selfishness identical with self- 
love or is it not caused by the very lack of it?" Is it not 
probable that the sickness of the selfish person is that he 
hates himself too much, rather than loves himself too much? 
Consequently we should all get busy with the first task, 
which is that of learning to love ourselves. In the progression 
toward maturity a man gets rid of earlier dependencies. In time 
he becornes his own father, his own mother, his own god. And 
Fromm quotes with approval the mystical utterances of Meister 
Eckhart: "If therefore I am changed into God and He makes 
me one with Himself, then, by the living God, there is no 
distinction between us. ... Some people imagine that they 
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are going to see God, that they are going to see God as if 
he were standing yonder, and they here, but it is not to be 
so. God and I; we are one." 

Since it turns out that the self is really God, Fromm pro- 
poses the regular practice of a "few very simple exercises" as 
a ritual of devotion before the deity. These are, "for instance, 
to sit in a relaxed position (neither slouching, nor rigid) , to 
close one's eyes, and to try to see a white screen in front of 
one's eyes, and to try to remove all interfering pictures and 
thoughts, then to try to follow one's breathing; not to think 
about it, nor force it, but to follow it and in doing so to 
sense it; furthermore to try to have a sense of T; I = myself, 
as the center of my powers, as the creator of my world." It 
is recomended that this sort of "concentration exercise" be 
performed every morning for twenty minutes, or longer, and 
every evening before going to bed. And so at last we have 
Stirner's ego not only loving himself, but even offering prayers 
of adoration to himself. 

Carl Rogers' doctrine of self-acceptance is merely a more 
tepid version of the doctrine of self-love. We might call it 
the up-to-date, or beat, rendering of the theory. Actually 
Fromm is already a bit out of fashion. By our time love is too 
powerful a passion to be directed toward any object, even the 
self. Today we do not love; we simply accept. Even this 
slight gesture of acquiescence in the ego requires for its ful- 
fillment a brief look beyond the self which must seem otiose 
to the truly devout solipsist. 

Rogers' therapy is a client-centered therapy. This parallels 
the child-centered pedagogy of the progressive school. In this 
therapy the counseling procedure is allegedly permissive and 
non-directive, so that the client may come spontaneously to 
find himself and freely to accept himself. The critical question, 
which might be raised by Freud or by Saint Paul, is whether 
any person, in a purely permissive situation, is capable of 
facing himself or of accepting himself. Certainly Shakespeare's 
Lear does not discover himself under non-directive circum- 
stances. It takes all the violence of nature and all the rapacity 
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of human nature to compel him to confront the reality of his 
self. Carl Rogers' assumptions about human nature are blandly 
Pelagian, and propose that all we need is enough leisure, and 
a counselor with a sympathetic ear and an echo for a tongue, 
to get at our inner being. 

Of course the big fraud here has to do with who is to 
define the self that is the center of client-centered therapy. It 
is the same fraud we might call it the Big Lie that is per- 
petrated in the child-centered curriculum. There, we saw, it 
was really the pedagogue who defined the true nature of the 
child in terms of the pedagogue's own prejudices. Likewise 
here there is some probability that it will be the therapist who 
will really judge that now the client is breaking through to 
himself, now he is running away from himself, now he is at 
last accepting himself. The greater probability, however, is 
that the folkways will provide the definition, so that the client 
will be willing to accept himself when he has found a self 
in tolerable conformity to the social milieu. 

But if it is neither the therapist nor the folkways that pro- 
vides the definition, if it is really the client himself who does 
so, we must ask another question. Ought a self to accept it- 
self? Suppose it were a self with narrow standards, or suppose 
it were a self with no standards at all? In a puritan society 
the first self might be at home. In a radically permissive society 
like our own, a self with no standards might find it easy to 
drift about with the other irresponsibles. Indeed, an irrespon- 
sible self and we have seen such a one might face the fact 
of its irresponsibility, accept that fact as ultimate, and go 
blithely on its way, imposing on the tolerance of others, and 
returning to them an equally impartial indifference of attitude. 

The basic issue, which is Shakespeare's as well as Saint 
Paul's, is whether a self can come to itself without some ordeal 
of outward circumstance and some discipline of suffering; and 
whether, having done so, its first duty may be, not to accept 
that self, but to go get another self. Whether it is Lear or 
the Prodigal Son, each one finds himself only through an 
agony imposed from without; and each turns in humility and 
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in repentance to a new self that is a conversion and transfor- 
mation of the original What the self needs above all is the 
challenge of some interest, or activity, or love, or loyalty, that 
shall call it out of itself, and lead it on to the achievement of 
a more generous self. This is the teaching of John Dewey as 
well as of John Calvin. But the modern religionist will not 
let any inordinate affection for God, or Nature, or Humanity 
turn him aside from a wholehearted affection for the "simple, 
separate" ego. 

The beautiful thing about the therapy that fees the foul 
disease is that it seems to work. That is, it works, not on 
the whole and in the Jong run, but presently and in part, 
which is about all that the popular mind, and often the pro- 
fessional mind, can apprehend of the pragmatic criterion. The 
reason it works is that it gives the patient an ideal adjustment: 
it brings him into perfect harmony with the socially prevailing 
neurosis. If in the 1920*5 the root of that neurosis was a pre- 
occupation with sex, then the Freudian therapist could tell 
his patient that he needed even more sex, and the therapy 
would work. If in the 1930'$ the root of the neurosis was 
material, then the Marxian therapist could tell his patient that 
he needed more prosperity, and the therapy would work. 

Likewise in our time, if the root of our neurosis is egotism, 
and if it can be sublimated with fine phrases like self-accept- 
ance or self-love, and if it can then be shared with everyone 
else in a beautiful spirit of togetherness what could be more 
conducive to peace of mind? 

5 Monarch of the Madhouse 

"The only people for me are the mad ones, the ones who are 
mad to live, mad to talk, mad to be saved, desirous of every- 
thing at the same time, the ones who . . . burn, burn, burn" 
not, be it noted, with Walter Pater's hard gem-like flame> 
but "like fabulous yellow roman candles exploding like spi- 
ders across the stars and in the middle you see the blue center- 
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light pop and everybody goes 'Awww!' What did they call 
such people in Goethe's Germany?" 

Jack Kerouac is asking the question in On the Road. The 
precise answer is unknown, yet Kerouac's mood is anticipated 
and doubtless made respectable in an exclamation by Goethe's 
Werther: " 'O you men of reason!' I cried with a smile. 
'Passion! Drunkenness! Madness! You stand there so calmly, 
you moral creatures, so unsympathetic, scolding the drunkard, 
abhorring the lack of reason, passing by like the priest and 
thanking your God like the Pharisee that he has not made 
you like one of these/ " Then comes the boast: "I have been 
drunk more than once, my passions were never far from mad- 
ness, and for neither do I feel remorse, for I have learned in 
my own measure to understand that all men above the ordi- 
nary who have done anything great or seemingly impossible 
have invariably been decried as drunkards or madmen." One 
wonders only if Werther has ever considered Saint Paul's dis- 
tinction between being drunk with wine and being drunk 
with the Holy Spirit. 

In any case Kerouac is right in assuming that there is some 
affinity between his beats and certain heroes of Goethe. It is 
young Werther who cries out, "Shame upon you sober beings! 
Shame upon you sages!" Surely this helps to justify die 
sublime lunatic, Rollo Greb, whose portrait we have in On 
the Road y and who is given to burning his sparkler at both its 
ends: "He played Verdi operas and pantomimed them in his 
pajamas with a great rip down the back. He didn't give a 
damn about anything. . . . His excitement blew out of his 
eyes in stabs of fiendish light. He rolled his neck in spastic 
ecstasy. He lisped, he writhed, he flopped, he moaned, he 
howled, he fell back in despair. He could hardly get a word 
out, he was so excited with life." Rollo Greb illustrates the 
divine madman in the manic phase just as young Werther 
illustrates the madman in the depressed phase* 

All this is part of the idealizing of idiocy which is the logic 
of the exaltation of the ego. The unfettered love of self could 
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flourish only with a romanticism that would despise reason, 
or with a positivism that would destroy reason. So Lawrence 
Lipton in The Holy Barbarians celebrates the Holy Fool, and 
does not hesitate to quote in full from Saint Paul's first epistle 
to the Corinthians on the superiority of the "foolishness of 
God" to the "wisdom of man/' being confident that the beats 
belong with God's boobies. Wordsworth and Dostoevsky, as 
much as Kerouac and Lipton, believed that the idiot might 
be vouchsafed certain insights into reality which could not be 
revealed to the wise. And Suzuki, when he goes into a 
huddle with Erich Fromm to connect Zen Buddhism with psy- 
choanalysis, reports of the father of Taoism: "Lao-tse portrays 
himself as resembling an idiot. He looks as if he does not 
know anything. . . . Yet there is something in him which 
makes him not quite like a specimen of an ignorant simple- 
ton." Was he then something worse a sophisticated simple- 
ton? However that may be, the formula of the faith is plain: 
only the mad matter. 

If we turn from the romantics and the existentialists to the 
realists, we find an acceptance of the affinity between lunacy 
and self-love, but the account of it begins to take on a char- 
acter of grimness. Kenneth Tynan has reminded us recently 
that the best commentary on the logic of self-realization is 
found in Ibsen's Peer Gynt. And here let us remark a curious 
thing about our culture that some of the shrewdest ethical 
insights recorded today are to be found in the writings of the 
two recent drama critics for The New Yorker, Kenneth Tynan 
and Donald Malcolm. Indeed, what we find here will often 
be more honest and incisive than what may be uttered by 
some liberal theologian or by some popular preacher so eager 
to prove that he can appropriate and fall in with the latest 
fashion of the times. The theater is the mirror of the times, 
but the theater is to be taken critically and in terms of a great 
and long tradition. So taken it reveals better even than do 
the classical moralists, certainly better than do modern psy- 
chologists and social scientists the basic truths of human 
nature. 
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In Ibsen's drama, Peer Gynt begins, in the first scene of 
the fourth act, to see and to accept himself for what he is: 

The Guyntish Self it is the host 

Of wishes, appetites, desires, 

The Guyntish Self, it is the sea 

Of fancies, exigencies, claims, 

All that, in short, makes my breast heave, 

And whereby I, as I, exist. 

The self as here defined is not the thinking self of the Hellenic 
tradition, nor the just and loving self of the Hebraic tradi- 
tion, nor even the feeling and seeing self of Romanticism. It 
is the self as both Schopenhauer and Nietzsche saw it, except 
that Schopenhauer abhorred it, as Nietzsche eulogized it. It is 
the self which is the expression of the underlying reality of the 
universe, which is Will. In man that Will is broken up into 
specific wishes, wants, appetites, desires. For Nietzsche as for 
Peer Gynt the basic drive of that Will is a will-to-power. For 
the disillusioned Schopenhauer its dominant expression is in 
the will-to-live, and one must somehow transcend or defeat 
that intent. 

Peer at first rejoices in the will that is within him, and in 
the power and the sufficiency of that will. Indeed, he does 
not ever quite attain to an understanding of the religious in- 
sight as it is given to him by the Button-Moulder: "To be 
oneself is: to slay oneself." But he does understand, with a 
sudden wry insight, when the Troll King tells him that he 
has really accepted and lived out the Troll motto: "Troll! To 
thyself be enough!" He has sought to be self-sufficient in the 
manner of one who is confident that his own resources of will 
and of skill can subdue all obstacles. And the self which he 
has so realized has been defined, not by any Christ-within, 
nor by any Emerson or Whitman or Peale or Polonius within, 
but by the Friedrich Nietzsche within. And so, precisely be- 
cause he has accepted himself and loved himself, and been 
so perfectly himself, the devil, the Lean One, comes to get 
him at the end. 
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Of course there are times when Peer wonders which of his 
assorted selves is his real self. He is here thinking, however, 
not of the basic self but of the various activities and vocations 
which it has pursued. Peer starts his career by running off 
with someone else's bride. Soon he sickens of her and deserts 
her, and marries the Troll King's daughter. This wife gives 
him a child that is lame in body as he is lame in spirit. Peer 
deserts the wife and the child. He follows the several pursuits 
of merchant, archaeologist, prophet, and sovereign of a lunatic 
asylum. Schopenhauer could remind Peer, however, that there 
are differences between the intelligible self, the empirical self, 
and the acquired self, although they are all really one. The 
first self relates to that insatiable Will which is the underlying 
reality of all things. The second self is the individual Peer 
expressing itself in space and in time. The third self comes to 
maturity over the years. But there is no change, really, ever. 
Operari seqmtar esse what you do is a consequence of what 
you are, nor can what you are ever be changed by any amount 
of doing. 

Through all the careers of Peer, through all the assorted 
selves which are the temporary extrusions of the deeper self, 
there is one principle of consistency. Always Peer uses others, 
and is used by them. When he has heaped up wealth by sell- 
ing idols to China and sending missionaries there to destroy 
the idols, his friends make off with his treasure ship and lose 
it for him. When he plays the prophet and amuses himself 
with Anitra, the bedouin girl, she deceives him and carries 
off his jewels and his horse. In the shipwreck, as he is going 
home, he disputes the keel of the overturned jolly boat with 
the ship's cook, and beats the cook back into the water to 
drown. In all circumstances his will-to-power confronts the 
will-to-power of others, and at least his will lives on. 

But even though he knows himself and accepts himself, he 
continues to be curious about himself and to wonder what is 
really there. His inquiry into this all-consuming subject is 
symbolized dramatically in the fifth scene of the fifth act 
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when he sits down to peel an onion. He strips off layer after 
layer to find the core: 

What an enormous number of swathings! 
Is not the kernel soon coming to light? 

(fulls the whole onion to pieces) 
I'm blest if it is! To the innermost centre, 
It's nothing but swathings. 

In one sense, of course, there is a core. It is Will appetite, 
hunger, desire, tanba, thirst. But it is not a hungering and 
thirsting after righteousness. It is the thirst which is the in- 
satiable lusting of the ego after its own aggrandizement. But 
how can that which is really nothing become bigger unless 
it become a bigger nothing? If at this point Peer could only 
have recourse to Schopenhauer, or to Zen-Vedanta-Tao, he 
would perceive that nothing is what he is, that nothing is 
what he really desires to be. 

Like the true romantic, however, while he cannot repent 
for doing those things which he ought not to have done, he 
can be haunted by a vision of those things which he has not 
done which he might have done. So he dreams of thoughts he 
should have thought, of watchwords he should have pro- 
claimed, of songs he should have sung, of tears he should 
have shed, of deeds he should have performed. These perhaps 
are those "causes" to which he could have given himself, but 
which Stirner understood quite well are forbidden to the self- 
sufficient ego. While Peer can muse about such things, he does 
not really understand their meaning to him. He is astonished 
when the Button-Moulder comes after him to melt him down 
to try another model, since Peer has been neither good enough 
for heaven nor bad enough for hell, for "he has set at defiance 
life's design." 

If Peer knows the mood of self-affirmation in self-love, but 
misses the mood of self-noughting in self-hatred, he does not 
escape the mood of self-pity. On board ship on the way home 
he thinks resentfully of the poor seamen who do not have 
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his material resources, but are rich in human affections and 
loyalties. They have wives and children eager to greet them 
on their return. Peer has no one. This unhappy man is un- 
wanted and unloved. In our time an instant compassion 
rushes out to the pathetic egotist. But Peer is unloved because 
he has never loved. Besides, as a vital egotist, he does not 
pause long in pathos, but refreshes himself in vindictiveness 
and in spite. 

In the conclusion to Ibsen's drama, Peer is saved, as was the 
custom in those days, by the love of a pure woman. This 
comes to him like the unmerited grace of God. But the logic 
of his own character comes to a climax at the end of the 
fourth act when Begriffenfeldt seeks to make him lord of the 
lunatic asylum: 

It's here, sir, that one is oneself with a vengeance; 

Oneself, and nothing whatever besides. 

We go, full sail, as our very selves. 

Each one shuts himself up in the barrel of self, 

In the self-fermentation he dives to the bottom, 

With the self-bung he seals it hermetically, 

And seasons the staves in the well of self. 

No one has tears for the other's woes; 

No one has mind for the other's ideas. 

We're our very selves, both in thought and tone, 

Ourselves to tie spring-board's uttermost verge 

And so, if a Kaiser's to fill the throne, 

It is clear that you are the very man. 

Then as Peer sinks down into the mire, they press a wreath 
of straw on his brow, and hail him, "Long life, long life to 
Self-hood's Kaiser!" And here, already in the Slough of 
Despond, we must leave the self-accepting and self-loving ego, 
as monarch of a madhouse. 



Chapter Three 
Empty Me! 

The Self as Sick of Itself 



1 Vanity of Vanities 

"I am emptiness, I am not different from emptiness, neither is 
emptiness different from me; indeed, emptiness is me." The 
words are a meditation out of Kerouac's Dharma Bums. Gary 
Snyder is dealing with the same theme when he writes: 

WHAT I think about when I meditate is emptiness, 

I remember it well 
the empty heads the firecracker phhhht. 

That phhhht of the firecracker, one conjectures, comes not 
as it explodes, but as it fizzles out. So the poets and the 
prophets of the beats can extol self-realization and also self- 
annihilation, can practice simultaneously the fulfilling of the 
self and also the emptying of the self. 

To those who are sophisticated in metaphysics there should 
be nothing baffling about this. As far back as Heracleitus, 
philosophers perceived the union and coexistence of opposites. 
Hegel in the nineteenth century actually worked out the 
dialectic by which Being passes into Non-Being or into 
Nothing. After all, what is -pure Being? Pure Being cannot 
be any particularity. It cannot be this apple, that air, this 
color, that shape, this odor, that texture, this flavor, that 
sound. But if pure Being is free from any particularity, then 
it must be some sort of abstraction. And if it is not this, nor 
that, neither then, nor there, and no particular thing, then it 
must be a no-thing, which is to say that it is Nothing. So 
the essence of Being, when we scrutinize it carefully, passes 
into Non-Being. And fullness of being must be the same as 
emptiness of being. And to fulfill the self and to annihilate 
the self are one and the same thing. 

If we turn from metaphysics to psychology, we learn the 
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same lesson. There is an ambivalence in our attitudes whereby 
we can love and hate the same object at the same time. These 
two opposing emotions, love and hatred, while they seem to 
repel each other, also exist together. This view is repugnant 
to the simon-pure romantic, who likes to think that he is 
always pure in his passions. Yet any counselor of sick selves 
knows its truth. The most terrible hatreds occur between 
those who have loved one another most ardently: between 
husbands and wives, between parents and children. In these 
relationships the desire to give life suddenly turns to the 
desire to take life. Likewise he who has loved his self can 
sicken of it and come to hate it. He who has made a god 
of his ego can be disillusioned with it, and desire to trample 
it into the dust. After he has once sought to expand his self 
to the extreme limit of life, he can then strive to annihilate it 

utterly. 

Epitaph for George Dillon, by John Osborne and Anthony 
Creighton, is another drama, like Ibsen's, which illustrates the 
difficulties of the adoration of the ego. There is a scene where 
a Mr. Colwyn-Stuart, a species of lay evangelist, speaks so 
fatuously of the comforts of religion and of how God is so 
very much a la mode these days, that George Dillon finally 
explodes in protest. Dillon asserts, in effect, that he cannot 
believe in unverifiable entities from the realm of the super- 
natural; that his faith is in a thing indubitable, his self. 
Colwyn-Stuart, still smug and fatuous but this time making a 
thrust to the heart of the matter, asks, "But the evidence? 
the evidence?" When Dillon can make no reply, even to a 
repetition of the question, and can only shrug his shoulders 
and smile in self-deprecation, one of the ladies of the company 
exclaims "Toucher or, as we say in America, "You've had it, 
George !" 

The reason why George cannot answer this question is 
simple enough. His belief in his self does not rest on any 
kind of evidence. It is just as much a matter of faith as might 
be someone else's belief in God. Certainly it is not supported 
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by any evidence of the sort that John Dewey calls public, 
observable, and verifiable evidence that is available to other 
persons for their inspection and experimental proof. Actually, 
as the audience of the play soon perceives, though George 
Dillon will not learn it until late, the self in which he believes 
is a fictitious self. We might say that it is a god more 
genuinely nonexistent than the supernatural God that Dillon 
holds in contempt. Indeed, the self that he really is, as 
against the one that he wants to believe in, is something so 
shabby and meretricious that he dare not face it. When at 
last he is forced to accept this self, it is a consummation not 
achieved in the sweetly congenial atmosphere of permissive 
and non-directive counselings but thrust upon him by the 
inexorable claims of outrageous and uncompromising circum- 
stance. It is a self, moreover, which, in accepting, he cannot 
love, he can only despise. 

Of course sexual license is part of the rake that is George 
Dillon, and it is sex that helps to trap him. This rake, in his 
progress, like Huxley's Calamy, must discover that sex, taken 
in its purity, is not a god that liberates and fulfills. In this 
respect the progress of both of them is like that of American 
culture from the first half into the second half of the twentieth 
century. There were a few decades when, with the help of 
Freud and of D. H. Lawrence, we could bow down and wor- 
ship before the golden phallus. But illusion is followed by 
disillusionment. This is especially true when we discover that 
the chief priests and the temple prostitutes themselves were 
mostly impostors. In Morton Hunt's Natural History of Love, 
or in Dr. Hervey Cleckley's Caricature of Love, nothing is 
more shocking than the demonstration that the great emanci- 
pators of mankind through sexual freedom were often the 
least fit to carry out the rituals which they recommended to 
others. Here is one impotent, here is another secretly a puri- 
tan, here is a Lesbian, there a homosexual, here a pervert, 
there a mawkish romantic who talks the glamorous but lives 
the tawdry. Or else a poet (Whitman) and a scientist (Kin- 
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sey) who seek to simplify it all to the animal level: the 
second apparently because he cannot discern other possibilities; 
the first because he was incapable even of that possibility. 

The polarity in human nature, which can lead us from one 
extreme to the other, and of which sex can be the symbol 
and the instrument, has long fascinated Aldous Huxley. 
Better than any other author he defines a radical dualism 
which compels us to choose between the alternatives. On the 
one hand are the "Good-Timers." These may be the inhabi- 
tants of the City of Dreadful Joy, whether that city be a new 
one like Los Angeles or an old one like Shanghai "Old 
Shanghai is Bergson's elan vital in the raw, so to speak, and 
with the lid off. It is Life itself." But the Good-Timers, when 
they are really having a good time, as in the United States, 
are already repulsive: "American vitality is always obviously 
manifested. It expresses itself vigorously to the music of the 
drum and saxophone, to the ringing of telephone bells and 
the roar of street cars. It expresses itself in terms of hastening 
automobiles, of huge and yelling crowds, of speeches, ban- 
quets, 'drives', slogans, sky signs. It is all movement and 
noise, like the water gurgling out of a bath down the waste. 
Yes, down the waste." 

On the other side are the "High-Lifers." It is Mark 
Rampion, the artist of wholeness in Point Counter Point, who 
denounces those persons who go a-whoring after abstractions, 
and try to make life fit into some formula. Whether it is the 
scholar with his idea-mongering, or the impressionist in paint- 
ing, or the technologist with his Fordolatry, or the bourgeois 
with his god-snobbety: they are all one. Even "your little 
stink-pot of a Saint Francis ... A silly vain little man trying 
to blow himself up into a Jesus and only succeeding in killing 
whatever sense or decency there was in him . . . Going about 
getting thrills of excitement out of licking lepers! Ugh! The 
disgusting little pervert! He thinks himself too good to kiss 
a woman . . . Not curing the lepers, mind you. Just licking 
them . . . It's revolting!" 
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Caught between the horns o this dilemma, Aldous Huxley 
would himself finally choose to be a "High-Lifer," to go 
a-whoring after an abstraction in the form of Vedanta phi- 
losophy. If Schopenhauer did not personally travel all that 
distance, it was because he was satisfied as Huxley might 
well have been just to be a genius and to find his salvation in 
that. Yet Schopenhauer pointed out the way which Huxley 
and others must follow. Actually it is a threefold way: the 
way of compassion, the way of contemplation, the way of 
asceticism. Schopenhauer is the philosopher of the rake's 
progress in religion, as Huxley is its artist. Both of them 
know the pendulum that swings from desire unsatisfied to 
desire satisfied, from pain to ennui, from lust to disgust. And 
both reject the Hebrew-Christian conviction which is also 
the pagan belief of Huxley's Rampion that flesh and spirit, 
body and mind, can somehow be welded into one being. 

This pendulum of Schopenhauer's is dramatized in the 
difference between two youth revolts in recent American 
history. The first revolt, after the First World War, has been 
described nostalgically by Mary a Mannes: "Were courage, 
aspiration and independence really more in evidence during 
the twenties and thirties than they are today? I suspect that 
they were. We were silly then in many ways: profligate, 
extreme, impulsive, foolhardy. . . . But we were also filled 
with the excitement of apparently limitless horizons. We 
were eager to battle with odds, take up cudgels, proclaim 
ideals, achieve excellence, court involvement/' The second 
youth movement, after the Second World War, can hardly 
be called a revolt. It is, rather, a revolt against revolts. It is 
the moment of disillusionment that follows the surfeit of self- 
fulfillment. Its temper is one not of adventure, but of defeat. 
It is not bold, but beat. And while the first movement exalted 
sexual freedom in order to find there all the fulfillment which 
it might yield, the second movement practices sexual promis- 
cuity and permissiveness precisely in order to prove that sex 
has nothing much to it after all. 
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However, the great classic for the philosophy and the 
progress of the rake is found not in profane but in sacred 
history and literature. Scholars may debate whether the 
passages of piety and of edification in the book of Ecclesiastes 
are a part of the original, or were inserted by later editors in 
order to insure that this rake should progress finally to the 
right religion. But the core of the experience recorded is clear 
enough. The author begins as the aggressive egotist who sets 
out to try everything for what he can get out of it. What he 
gets out of it is vanity and vexation of spirit. 

He tries wealth. He constructs great works, builds houses, 
plants vineyards, makes pools of water, acquires servants. But 
"when goods increase, they are increased that eat them: and 
what good is there to the owners thereof, saving the behold- 
ing of them with their eyes?" He tries wisdom, but finds 
that in it is much grief, "and he that increaseth knowledge 
increaseth sorrow.'* He tries laughter, but cannot see that it 
yields him any good: "I said of laughter, It is mad: and of 
mirth, What doeth it?" He tries women. At this point one 
can almost hear the howl of dismay: "And I find more bitter 
than death the woman, whose heart is snares and nets, and 
her hands as bands." Like other disillusioned egotists before 
him, he turns cynic, and decides that there is no moral order 
in the universe. Indeed, there may be an immoral order: 
"there be just men, unto whom it happeneth according to 
the work of the wicked; again, there be wicked men, to whom 
it happeneth according to the work of the righteous," In any 
case, there is one event for the righteous and for the un- 
righteous, for the king and for the serf, for the wise man and 
for the fool, and that event is death. Only the dead are 
truly blessed, and better is the day of one's death than the 
day of one's birth. 

There is hardly anything that could be less Hebraic in out- 
look than the world-weariness of this writer, anything less 
orthodox than this turning to God which is grounded upon 
a cynicism about His creation and His creatures. There is only 
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one trouble with this rake in his pilgrimage: he has tried 
everything for what he could get out o it; he has never given 
himself to anything. And the true conclusion of his egotism 
is not a perfunctory piety, but the declaration: "Therefore I 
hated life ... for all is vanity and vexation of spirit/' 

2 The Way of Compassion 

One way to escape the agony of egotism is the way of com- 
passion. This relieves us of the pain of our sufferings by our 
sharing in the sufferings of others. Schopenhauer welcomed 
this as one of the great ways of salvation, even though he 
wrote comparatively little about it. For him the religious base 
is the perception that all persons are manifestations of the 
same restless and insatiable Will. We share in a common lot 
of misery. The good man is one who sees through the prin- 
cipium individuationis> the veil of Maya, that divides one 
individual from another. He is one who "makes less distinc- 
tion than is usually made between himself and others." He 
knows that this difference of individualities, far from being 
a great gulf which separates us, "only belongs to a fleeting 
and illusive phenomenon." The root of all morality therefore 
lies in sympathy. 

While this principle, drawn from Mahayana Buddhism, is 
akin to Christian ethics, it is in no sense an equivalent. There 
is a tremendous disparity between Buddhist compassion, on 
the one hand, and, on the other hand, Old Testament justice 
and New Testament love. The ethics of compassion rests 
upon a basically pessimistic view of life. It teaches that we 
should not harm one another; that we should be kindly dis- 
posed toward one another; but it assumes that the funda- 
mentally unhappy circumstances of life cannot really be 
altered. The ethics of justice and of love has an affirmative 
view o the possibilities of social institutions and of relations 
between persons. Gotama's teaching of compassion came from 
India, a high civilization but an effete one. The Hebrew- 
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Christian ethics of justice and of love came from Israel, a more 
vulgar but a more vital culture. Love therefore does many 
things that compassion regards as fruitless: love is creative and 
evocative; love still stands in judgment; but love, finally, 
sacrifices and redeems. And in order to have justice and love, 
we do not obliterate the self; we give it another kind of 
fulfillment. 

The way of compassion as practiced today, however, is 
neither Buddhist nor Christian. Quite speedily our pity for 
others, as we shall see, degenerates into self-pity. But there 
is another phase in the degradation of compassion, which is 
the abolition of its ethical framework. What we get here is 
compassion without principle. In the movement known as 
romanticism, this is often signalized by the glorification of the 
prostitute. Walt Whitman is a ready witness: 

You prostitutes flaunting over the trottoirs or obscene in your rooms, 
Who am I that I should call you more obscene than myself? 

More than this, the prostitute becomes something of a 
heroine, or saint, in an ethics of undiscrirninating compassion, 
since in fact she may excel in this virtue as a necessity of her 
profession. Guy de Maupassant, in his realistic studies of such 
persons, portrays their need of affectionate expansion as an 
inevitable part of their character, although he does not get 
maudlin about it. In any case the breaking down of ethical 
standards in a pity that is without principle can bring solace 
to the unregenerate but disillusioned egotist. 

But we have gone farther than the de-moralizing of com- 
passion. We have actually used it to reverse the ethical stand- 
ards by which normally we live. Edmund Fuller has discussed 
this in an essay on "The New Compassion in the American 
Novel." Our fellow-feeling no longer goes out to respectable 
folk. Instead it goes out to the "lovable bums . . . the shiftless, 
the drunk, the amoral, and the wards of society. ... If you 
didn't love these characters, you were a self-righteous bigot." 
In a few years this new compassion takes a sinister twist: 
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"The lovable bum began to slip away, and in his place 
emerged the genial rapist, the jolly slasher, the fun-loving 
dope-pusher." Fuller says that if you listen long enough to the 
novelists who celebrate these characters, "you'll be ashamed 
to be sober and out of jail." 

So much in style today is this ploy of the compassionate 
heart, that a distinguished actress announces that she means 
to play Lady Macbeth as a "warm, feminine, and sym- 
pathetic" character. It would be interesting to observe how 
such an interpretation would give color to these lines: 

Come you spirit? 

That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here, 
And fill me, from the crown to the toe, top-full 
Of direst cruelty . . . 

Come to my woman's breasts 
And take my milk for gall, you murth'ring ministers. 

Or perhaps these other lines, still drawn from the first act 
of the play, where Lady Macbeth is upbraiding her husband 
for an excess of moral scruple: 

I have given suck, and know 
How tender 'tis to love the babe that milks me. 
I would, when it was smiling in my face, 
Have pluck'd my nipples from his boneless gums 
And dash'd the brains out, had I so sworn as you 
Have done to this. 

Is this what we mean by "warm and feminine"? The cowardly 
remark of Macbeth that calls forth such scorn is that, while he 
dares to do all that becomes a man, he would be no man if 
he did more. But no doubt Lady Macbeth' s errors are due 
simply to an excess of wifely devotion to her husband; and, 
if she breaks the sixth commandment, we are reminded by the 
actress-interpreter: "I feel people should have compassion for 
the sinners of the world." At this point surely bad ethics 
makes for bad art. 
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Compassion can obliterate the seventh commandment as 
well as the sixth. About the same time as the actress makes 
her pronouncement, we read in the newspapers of a young 
mother who has been on a three-month sex binge with five 
different lovers in a total of eighteen verified instances of 
adultery. The judge before whom she appears is most com- 
passionate. The real guilt seems to lie with the lady's husband, 
an instructor in chemistry, who is "cold and scientific" and 
"definitely not humanistic." The young mother is relieved of 
the responsibility for her two children, is allowed to keep a 
nice home that she obtained in the original settlement with 
her estranged husband, and is allotted $200 a month until 
she gets settled emotionally. Says the judge: she is "more to 
be pitied than censured." 

Our response to these affairs, in which two women, pre- 
sumed to be equally "warm and feminine," happen to be 
engaged in a killing or in a series of marital infidelities, illus- 
trates the way ethics today can be submerged in a sea of 
indiscriminate compassion. The usual moral distinctions are 
simply drowned in a maudlin emotion in which we have 
more feeling for the murderer than for the murdered, for the 
adulterer than for the one betrayed; and in which we 
gradually begin to believe that the really guilty party, the 
one who somehow caused it all, is the victim, not the per- 
petrator, of the crime. More than this, where we are not 
circumscribed by Shakespeare's insight, we establish a consola- 
tion prize for the meritorious delinquent. As for the two 
children who were caught in the strife between the parents, 
who worries about them? They have not yet that capacity for 
significant sinfulness which alone can arouse our deepest 
sympathy. 

The commandment which requires us to link ourselves with 
all transgressors of the moral law while we draw back in 
self-righteous horror before those who are the keepers of the 
l aw - is the command to "identify." A faithful obedience to 
this injunction is presumed to be evidence of an inward 
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charity and humility of heart. Walt Whitman was constant 
in its observance, and gave lyrical expression to its delights: 

You felons on trial in courts, 

You convicts in prison-cells, you sentenced assassins chain'd and 

handcufFd with iron, 

Who am I too that I am not on trial or in prison? 
Me ruthless and devilish as any, that my wrists are not chain'd with 

iron, or my ankles with iron? 

The poem continues with a confession or is it a boast? 

Inside these breast-bones I He smutch'd and choked, 

Beneath this face that appears so impassive hell's tides continually run. 

Lusts and wickednesses are acceptable to me, 

I walk with delinquents with passionate love, 

I feel I am o them I belong to those convicts and prostitutes myself, 

And henceforth I will not deny them for how can I deny myself? 

What the prophet-seer enshrines here in verse will in time find 
expression in theology, in ethics, in psychotherapy, in the 
theater, and will become the theme song of an undiscriminat- 
ing and irresponsible humanitarianism. 

Yet it is hard to think of a poern more false in tone than 
this one. First of all there is braggadocio parading as humility. 
"Me ruthless and devilish as any" not, really, the meek and 
mild Walt Whitman! And the "hell's tides" that allegedly 
run in him no, not hell's tides, but a receding tide over 
the clam flats of a polluted harbor. Then the protestation of 
fellowship "I walk with delinquents with passionate love." 
And so he does, and here speaks the truth. And Walt Whit- 
man and his spiritual heirs will soon disdain to walk with 
any other than a delinquent. But the initial fraud remains: 
Walt Whitman is not a convict, not a felon, not an assassin, 
not a prostitute. Nor can we imagine his being one. Also, 
if he really were identified with any of these, he never could 
be of any help to them. And while he exudes an aura of 
sympathy toward them, it is doubtful if he really understands 
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the condition of any o them. Meanwhile, when he makes 
this grandiose gesture of promiscuous identification with all 
the assorted sinners of the world, he can divert attention from 
his real faults. 

Perhaps a New York City taxicab driver, as reported by 
Stanton Delaplane in the San Francisco Chronicle, can give us 
a more realistic wisdom about the delinquent with whom 
Whitman loves to walk. The cabdriver is speaking first of his 
austere childhood, and of the way in which, far from being 
rewarded with great sums of money for answering quiz ques- 
tions correctly in school or elsewhere, he was soundly whipped 
If he failed to answer them correctly. "I was a joovenile 
delinkunt. Foist, my old lady she beat my brains out. Den 
duh old man come home, he beat my brains out. By dull time 
I was fawteen, dey took me to duh doctor. Duh doctor 
lissens to my head. He says, T)uh kid is punchy. His brains 
is scrambled.' Dat's what I got outa duh quizz programs in 
duh old days." 

But now, it is remarked, things are different. When a kid 
gets into trouble, they don't beat his brains out. They take 
him to the "nut doctor." The diagnosis of the "nut doctor" 
is that "duh kid is noivous. He should get treatment." 

"I read in duh paper," said the driver [as Delaplane reports him] , 
"how dis kid is noivous so he t'inks what makes him noivous is an- 
udder kid on duh block. He takes a shovel and hits duh kid in duh 
head and I mean he moiders him, see! 

"So den everybody worries. What's duh matter!' dey ask duh 
kid, 'you should moider Joey wit' duh shovel?' Duh kid says, 'Well, 
I'm noivous/ So dey give him to duh nut doctor, he says yeah duh 
kid is noivous, dey should treat him kindly. 

"Nuttin' about duh udder poor slob. He ain't noivous. He on'y 
got his brains beat out wit' duh shovel. Dat don't make you 
noivous." 

The sage in the taxicab has hold of all the essentials of the 
modern ethic. Compassion today is worse than unprincipled* 
It has created a topsy-turvy world in which our instantaneous 
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sympathy goes out to the perpetrator of a crime, while we do 
not forget because we have never even thought about those 
who are the real victims. 

And what has all this to do with surcease from sorrow for 
a self that is sick of itself? In its true form compassion brings 
release for the ego in its reminder that others suffer even as do 
I, that others may possibly be worse off than I am. And it 
has a secret preservation of the integrity of the ego in that, 
unlike love, it never demands self-sacrifice. There could be no 
use in that. What is wanted is kindliness, but not kindness. 

However, when compassion becomes unprincipled, when it 
leaves behind both Schopenhauer and Buddhism, as long ago 
it left behind Judaism and Christianity, then there is an added 
gain. Now we discover, not just that others may be worse off 
than we are, but that others are no better than we are. At this 
point the self is absolved from moral responsibility and freed 
from guilt. Here it succeeds in obliterating itself, not by rising 
to a higher plane of aspiration, but by dragging everyone 
down to a lower level of amorality or of immorality where 
selfhood can have no meaning whatsoever. 

3 The Way of Contemplation 

For more refined spirits, the annihilation of the ego can be 
accomplished by means of art. This is the way of aesthetic 
contemplation. By this device we escape the self by learning 
to look upon the world without lusting after it. Understanding 
replaces desire. 

Schopenhauer was most perceptive and also prophetic in his 
account of how to attain to peace of mind through art. In this 
experience, the observer becomes "pure, will-less, painless, 
timeless subject of knowledge." He contemplates an object for 
its own sake, regardless of its relations. He is interested only 
in the what of the object, and is careless of the where, the 
when, and the why. When we look at moving clouds, or a 
flowing stream, or ice on the windowpane, we are concerned 
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with the abstract essence, not with incidental qualities and 
functions. For instance, the essence of the brook flowing over 
stones is not the waves and the foam flakes, "but that it 
follows the attraction of gravity, and behaves as inelastic, 
perfectly mobile, formless, transparent fluid: this is its nature." 

Unlike science, painting is not concerned with movement in 
time. Its unique impact which Clement Greenberg calls "at- 
onceness" is that "art is everywhere at its goal For it plucks 
the object of its contemplation out of the stream of the world's 
course, and has it isolated before it." Art is not the storm, 
but the silent sunbeam that pierces the storm; not the shower- 
ing drops of the waterfall, but the rainbow that rests quietly 
on the raging torrent. And art brings to us the peace of pure 
contemplation: 'It is the painless state which Epicurus prized 
as the highest good and as the state of the gods; for we are 
for the moment set free from the miserable striving of the 
will; we keep the Sabbath of the penal servitude of willing; 
the wheel of Ixion stands still." 

As Schopenhauer was himself an artist in philosophy, he 
brought all these meanings to a focus in one symbol. Having 
assured us first that "Everything is beautiful only so long as it 
does not concern us," he presented the image of the moon: 
Why has the sight of the full moon such a beneficent, quieting, and 
exalting effect? Because the moon is an object of perception, but 
never of desire. . . . Further, it is sublime, i.e., it induces a lofty 
mood in us, because, without any relation to us, it moves along for- 
ever strange to earthly doings, and sees all while it takes part in 
nothing. Therefore, at the sight of it the will, with its constant needi- 
ness, vanishes from consciousness, and leaves a purely knowing con- 
sciousness behind. Perhaps there is also mingled here a feeling that 
we share this sight with millions, whose individual differences arc 
therein extinguished, so that in this perception they are one, which 
certainly increases the impression of the sublime. Finally, this is also 
furthered by the fact that the moon lights without heating. . . . 
In consequence of this beneficent impression upon our feeling, the 
moon becomes gradually our bosom friend. The sun, again, never 
does so; but is like an overplenteous benefactor whom we can never 
look in the face. 
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The sun was the symbol for Nietzsche, who affirmed that 
only that can be beautiful which does deeply and irremediably 
concern us. 

One of the developments in the sort of art which Schopen- 
hauer celebrated was to be cubism. Aldous Huxley took a 
look at it in one of his early novels, Crome Yellow, and sug- 
gested that this was art to put an end to art. The youthful 
Mary is speaking to the painter Gombauld, and going into 
ecstasies over an impressionist she met in Paris: "I admire his 
work so tremendously. Of course, it's frightfully abstract now 
frightfully abstract and frightfully intellectual. He just 
throws a few oblongs onto his canvas quite flat, you know, 
and painted in pure primary colors. But his design is wonder- 
ful. He's getting more and more abstract every day. He'd 
given up the third dimension when I was there and was 
thinking of giving up the second. Soon, he says, there'll be 
just the blank canvas. That's the logical conclusion. Complete 
abstraction. Painting's finished; he's finishing it." Mary is 
distressed because on Gombauld's canvas there are familiar 
objects a recognizable man, an identifiable horse. 

A few years later Huxley was probing the spiritual intent 
behind the aesthetic expression. He began to see that the 
purpose of such art is to abolish the individual. "The whole 
'Cubist' tendency in modern art ... is deeply symptomatic of 
that revolt against the soul and the individual, to which the 
Bolsheviks have given practical and political, as well as artistic, 
expression. The Cubists deliberately eliminated from their art 
all that is 'mystically organic, 5 replacing it by solid geometry. 
They were the enemies of all 'sentimentality' ... of all mere 
literature that is to say of all the spiritual and individual 
values which give significance to individual life. A Cubist 
picture ... is addressed exclusively ... to an abstract 
Aesthetic Man, who stands in much the same relation to the 
real complex human being as does the Economic Man of the 
socialists, or the mechanized component of the Bolsheviks' 
Collective Man." At this point in his development Huxley 
still cherishes the ideal of the whole man. 
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His insight, however, would seem to clash directly with 
what Marya Marines has to say about abstract impressionism 
in its contemporary form. She sees the modern artist, not as 
escaping himself, but as affirming nothing but himself. The 
trouble with this artist is that he is one who "limits vision 
to the cramped dimensions of his own ego," so that he 
becomes, at his worst, a "private and arrogant communicator 
with self." Miss Mannes acknowledges that there are painters 
and sculptors of integrity in this tradition, but describes a 
certain "Norman" as a fulfillment of all the faults that are 
implicit in it; "For Norman is a young man who rejects the 
past, hides from the present, and ignores the future. He does 
all this by a total preoccupation with self, an object so com- 
pelling that he has never seen beyond it to the shape of a leaf, 
the curve of a woman's neck, the feathering of cirrus." But 
we need not quarrel here about language. Miss Mannes has 
described perfectly the rake's progress in art. The initial im- 
pulse may be a total absorption in the self. The outcome is 
the utter annihilation of the ego. For a self that has no 
interest in objective referents is a self that is a cipher. 

All of these considerations are reinforced by a recent dis- 
cussion of abstract impressionism by Clement Greenberg. 
There are three central values in contemporary painting, as he 
sees it. These are: disinterestedness, selflessness, at-onceness. 
We learn to look upon life with detached contemplativeness, 
and to "take time out to stand and gaze, or sit and listen, or 
touch, or smell, or brood, without any further end in mind, 
simply for the satisfaction gotten from that which is gazed at, 
listened to, touched, smelled, or brooded upon." Representa- 
tional art interferes with such a mood: "Once we have to do 
with personalities and lifelikeness we have to do with things 
from which we cannot keep as secure a distance for the sake 
of disinterestedness as we can, say, from abstract decoration." 
Finally a painting, unlike a story, or a poem, or a piece of 
music, does not unfold in time: "It's all there at once, like 
a sudden revelation. This 'at-onceness' an abstract picture 
usually drives home to us with greater singleness and clarity 
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than a representational painting does." Greenberg is no fanatic 
about this sort of painting, and readily concedes the value of 
other styles. It is interesting, however, that his statement of 
the supreme value of art is exactly the same as Schopenhauer's. 

Moreover, all of these critics Schopenhauer, Huxley, 
Mannes, Greenberg make it plain that aesthetic values are 
not unrelated to spiritual values. It may be ridiculous to judge 
a work of art by conventional moral standards, and it is out- 
rageous to judge an ethical act by purely aesthetic criteria. 
Nevertheless, body and mind, flesh and spirit do interpene- 
trate. At the deepest level the ethical and the aesthetic 
are one. What is in the self of the artist will come out on 
his canvas, just as what is in the self of the statesman will 
appear in his policies. And the color and design of that self 
as it appears in these consequences is of spiritual significance 
either in its coherence or in its incoherence. Surely, then, it 
is an ominous thing that we live in an age when the pre- 
dominant expression of the soul in painting to borrow some 
phrases from Miss Mannes is a set of tempestuous scratch- 
ings, or a series of disintegrations in violent colors, or some 
carefully framed spatterings, or a mere communication of 
chaos. 

One might speculate at this point as to whether or not an 
art of detachment and of selflessness is compatible with a 
Christian view of life. According to Arnold Toynbee, it is 
not. He remarks that the very fact of "Christ crucified" is an 
offense to this essentially Hellenic or Hindu ideal. "The phi- 
losopher must be nonplussed at the notion of a God who 
has not even had to take the trouble to withdraw from an 
unsatisfactory World, because He is completely independent 
of it by virtue of His divinity, but who nevertheless deliber- 
ately enters into the World, and subjects Himself there to 
the utmost agony that God or man can undergo, for the sake 
of a race of beings of an order immeasurably inferior to His 
own divine nature. 'God so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten son? That is the last word in folly from the 
standpoint of the seeker after detachment." On the other 
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hand, Schopenhauer was able to cite instances of Christian 
art which present the motifs of world-renunciation, of dis- 
interestedness, and of selflessness. Probably contemporary 
Christian theology would give a dialectical answer to the 
question, and say that the Christian view is simultaneously 
one of detachment and of involvement, of the denial of the 
self and of the fulfillment of the self. Either emphasis alone 
would be a truncation of the truth. 

On the other hand, old John Bidlake, in Huxley's Point 
Counter Point, as he paints in his garden while recuperating 
from a severe illness, has no use for detachment even as a 
dialectical alternative. He is no cubist in his vision of the land- 
scape: "Orbism, by God, orbism! The clouds were cherubic 
backsides; and that sleek down was a Nereid's glaucous belly; 
and Gattenden Punch Bowl was an enormous navel; and each 
of these elms in the middle distance was a paunchy great 
Silenus straight out of Jordaens; and these absurd round 
bushes of evergreen in the foreground were the multitudinous 
breasts of a green Diana of the Ephesians. Whole chunks of 
anatomy in leaves and vapour and swelling earth. 
Marvellous!" 

When old John painted a woman, it looked like a woman; 
when he painted a landscape, it looked like several women. 
When an abstract impressionist paints a woman, she may 
possibly look like a landscape; but it is more likely that 
woman or landscape will resemble nothing in heaven or on 
earth or in the waters under the earth. 

"Emasculated ogling," Friedrich Nietzsche called such con- 
templative aesthetics. A fit exercise for "the monk in the 
moon" with his "immaculate perception" of life. Not fit, 
however, for creators, procreators, jubilators, who love the 
earth. Their symbol is not the moon, but the sun: 

See there! Surprised and pale doth It stand before the rosy 

dawn! 
For already she cometh, the glowing one, her love to the earth 

cometh I 
Innocence and creative desire, is all solar love! 
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See there, how she cometh impatiently over the sea! Do ye not 

feel the thirst and the hot breath of her love? 
At the sea would she suck, and drink its depths to her height: 

now riseth the desire of the sea with its thousand breasts. 
Kissed and sucked would it be by the thirst of the sun; vapour 

would it become, and height, and path of light, and light 

itself! 
Verily, like the sun do I love life, and all deep seas. 

If there is something that makes us draw back in dismay 
before Nietzsche's robust symbol, it is not Saint Paul, though 
it may be Freud. It is not the piety of the Scriptures, though 
it may be the orthodoxies of contemporary art. In our day it 
is not the bourgeois who repudiates life; it is the bohemian. 

Perhaps it all comes down to what we are going to do with 
the nude. A naive paganism makes her a goddess. It frankly 
celebrates the object of desire. An apprehensive Victorianism 
smothers her in garments from tip to toe. It does not deny 
the object of desire, but acknowledges its power, and seeks 
to bring that power under rule. But an art of detachment and 
of selflessness, an art of pure, will-less, painless, timeless, 
immaculate perception, cannot tolerate for one moment either 
the object or the desire. The object must be obliterated, the 
desire torn out by the root. For what this artist seeks is an 
escape from selfhood from one's own self, from all other selves 
to the impersonal peace of contemplation of a world that 
is emptied of the me. 

4 The Way of Piety 

The moon is a dead body. An art that has the moon for its 
fetich is an art of death. In compassion the self has an ethics 
for its death-wish. In contemplation it has an aesthetics for 
the death-wish. There is also a religion for the death-wish of 
the self. It is a sophisticated piety which not only deals with 
physical death, but encompasses the annihilation of the ego 
before as well as after the death of the body. 
The modern formula for this piety is a peculiar blend of 
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Vedanta, of Zen Buddhism, and of Taoism. This is our sub- 
stitute for Schopenhauer's third way of salvation, the way of 
asceticism. We are repelled by his accounts of the austere 
mortifications of the flesh and quenchings of desire in Hindu 
saints, and prefer to practice a sublimated asceticism which 
shall accomplish the essential while still respecting the 
proprieties. 

In the formula which is Zen-Vedanta-Tao the scholar can 
point to internal contradictions. But to the eye of faith these 
incompatibilities do not exist. This faith is all the more 
impressive since it is sponsored, not by the representatives of 
the vulgar, burden-bearing bourgeoisie, but by the best minds 
among the intelligentsia. Aldous Huxley, D. T. Suzuki, 
Allan W. Watts are among the most persuasive spokesmen. 
In their company we know we have left superstition behind 
and are reckoning only with truth in its purity. To be sure, 
we can find a sort of bumptious, bohemian version of the same 
thing in the writings of Kerouac. His books serve the needs 
of the underdone adolescent today much as did the "Rover 
Boys" series a generation ago. The Dharma Bums could well be 
entitled "The Rover Boys Get Religion." 

If there is any significant paradox in this development, it 
lies in the weird blend of asceticism and of hedonism. In 
Japan, for instance, Zen Buddhism is austere in its discipline, 
has been in special favor with the military caste, and has 
entered into a pattern of responsible social relationships. As 
appropriated in the United States, however, Zen Buddhism 
inclines to be hedonist, pacifist, and socially irresponsible. 
Perhaps the American adaptation has more affinity with 
developments in China, where the dominant tradition, in 
contrast to Japan, is hedonistic rather than ascetic. 

But the development of Neo-Taoism demonstrates that 
there is soon a complete confusion of the meaning of terms. 
So Fung Yu4an tells us of "Yang Chu's Garden of Pleasure." 
Said Yang Chu: "There are four things which do not allow 
people to have peace. The first is long life, the second is 
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reputation, the third is rank, and the fourth is riches* Those 
who have these things fear ghosts, fear men, fear power, and 
fear punishment." This "Garden of Pleasure" has some kin- 
ship with the "Garden of Epicurus." But obviously it is a place 
where the hedonist withdraws from life. He has completed 
the swing of the pendulum, has become disillusioned with 
pleasure, and is ready now for a hypercivilized ascetic hedon- 
ism. He is also prepared, like Lucretius, to become more 
eloquent on the peace of death than on the joy of living. 

If it is the function of this special piety to annihilate the 
self, then it must begin by attacking memory. It is through 
memory that I retain the identity of the me. In Eyeless in 
Gaza, Huxley has Anthony express a revulsion against Proust 
with his perpetual probings into the past "that asthmatic 
seeker of lost time squatting, horribly white and flabby, with 
breasts almost female but fledged with long black hairs, for 
ever squatting in the tepid bath of his remembered past. And 
all the stale soap suds of countless previous washings floated 
around him, all the accumulated dirt of years lay crusty on 
the sides of the tub or hung in dark suspension in the water. 
And there he sat, a pale repellent invalid, taking up sponge- 
fuls of his own thick soup and squeezing it over his face, 
scooping up cupfulls of it and appreciatively rolling the grey 
and gritty liquor round his mouth, gargling, rinsing his 
nostrils with it, like a pious Hindu in the Ganges." 

We must also be rid of love. In The Perennial Philosophy, 
Huxley speaks of "the slime of personal and emotional love." 
Apparently, however, he would transform it rather than 
abolish it. The agape which he here extols is not an emotion 
but an act of will, which is consummated in spiritual aware- 
ness, "a unitive love-knowledge of the essence of its object." 
We are further informed that "the distinguishing marks of 
charity are disinterestedness, tranquillity, and humility." We 
may agree on the humility, but what kind of love is it that 
is disinterested and tranquil? 

To this Hindu-Hellenic ideal the Christian must exclaim: 
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"Try that on the Cross!" So also the other half of Huxley, 
the half that is the great novelist and interpreter of human 
nature and of the human comedy, might exclaim: "Try that 
on some of your own heroes, or heroines. In particular try it on 
the protagonists of Brave New World and of Ape find Es- 
sence." For in these two satires it is love that can redeem men 
and women back to their humanity. It is personal and emo- 
tional love, and it is not slimy. It is love that liberates the 
Individual from the horrible impersonalism of a mechanical 
or of a bestial collectivism. Nor is it at all evident that a col- 
lectivist impersonalism is in any way worse than the sub- 
limated and etherealized variety extolled by the apostles of 
Zen and of Vedanta. 

However, if we are to persist in this direction, we must 
also be rid of mind and of morals. The Tao is like the empty 
s ky "Why drag in right and wrong?" So Watts cites the 
oldest Zen poem: 

If you want to get the plain truth, 
Be not concerned with right and wrong. 
The conflict between right and wrong 
Is the sickness of the mind. 

As for the mind itself: " 1 have no peace of mind/ said 
HuiJc'o. Tlease pacify my mind/ 'Bring out your mind here 
before me,' replied Bodhidharma, 'and I will pacify it.' 'But 
when I seek my mind,' said Hui-k'o, *I cannot find it/ 
There!' snapped Bodhidharma, 1 have pacified your mind!* " 
Which is to say, being interpreted, that the best way to 
peace of mind is mindlessness, to have no mind, to pay no 
mind. The advantage of this Oriental discipline is that it 
moves straight to the goal The disadvantage of those who 
come at it by the path of logical positivism is that they must 
first spend many hours in laboriously picking the mind to 
pieces. 

The goal is reached best by those who give up all effort 
and all sense of purpose. Said Lin-chi: "Just be ordinary and 
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nothing special. Relieve your bowels, pass water, put on your 
clothes, and eat your food. When you're tired, go and lie 
down." Or, as the poet has said: 

Sitting quietly, doing nothing, 

Spring comes, and the grass grows by itself. 

Do not ask this gardener of his soul what else grows, along 
with the grass, by itself. What he seeks is the aimless, empty 
life, which, says Watts, suggests "the freedom of clouds and 
mountain streams, wandering nowhere." Or would this suggest 
what Marya Mannes finds in some kinds of contemporary 
music "interminable wanderings in sound, interrupted now 
and then by excursions into noise ... a pant, a stutter, a 
stammer, the walk of a spastic"? In Watts' account there is 
more elegance of diction. For him the aimless life should 
express the artist's own "inner state of going nowhere in a 
timeless moment." 

Yet we are headed in at least one specific direction, and 
that is the abolition of the ego. As Doctor Miller puts it, in 
Eyeless in Gaza, "what we're all looking for is some way of 
getting beyond our own vomit . . . beyond this piddling, 
twopenny-halfpenny personality." Earlier in the narrative, 
Anthony had expressed the logic and the ethic of the matter 
to Mark: "How can you be free or rather (for one must 
think of it impersonally) , how can there be freedom so long 
as the 'you' persists. A 'you' has got to be consistent and 
responsible, has got to make choices and commit itself. But 
if one gets rid of the 'you', one gets rid of responsibility and 
the need for consistency." It is the pathos of Eustace, the 
sensualist, in Time Must Have a Stop, that, after he is dead, 
he cannot let go of his self, but continues to hover about 
the earth, "an unhappy dust of nothingness, a poor little 
harmless clot of mere privation . . . still resisting, still re- 
fusing, in spite of the anguish, to give up its right to a 
separate existence." But Eustace, even had he known of it, 
would have been unable to follow the regimen of Doctor 
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Miller: to swear off meat, alcohol, tobacco, women, war, and 
milk; to live on vegetables, water, and prayer; to become a 
Buddha. 

Yet if he could not have become an immortal Buddha, it is 
possible that he might have achieved the serenity o Schopen- 
hauer's immortal dog: "What an unfathomable mystery lies, 
then, in every animal. . . . Look at your dog, how cheerfully 
and peacefully he lives! Many thousands of dogs have had 
to die before it came to this one's turn to live. But the death 
of these thousands has not affected the Idea of the dog; it has 
not been in the least disturbed by all that dying. Therefore 
the dog exists as fresh ... as if this were its first day and 
none could ever be its last. . . . What, then, has died during 
those thousands of years? Not the dog it stands unscathed 
before us; merely its shadow, its image in our form of knowl- 
edge, which is bound to time/ 7 So an impersonal immortality, 
where the self sinks back and is lost in a universal humanity, 
or in a transcendent Ground of Being, or, as the case may be, 
in an eternal caninity, is to be preferred to any perpetuation 
of personhood. 

An acquiescence in this piety brings with it the blessing of 
peace. "United in peace. In peace, he repeated, in peace, in 
peace. In the depth of every mind, peace. The same peace for 
all ... Dark peace in the depths ... In peace there is unity 
. . . Dark peace, immeasurably deep . . . Peace through 
liberation . . . Peace in the depths . . ." In this bit of writing 
the word "peace" is hypnotically repeated twenty-nine times. 
It is the ecstasy of (the new Saint) Anthony in the conclud- 
ing paragraphs of Eyeless in Gaza. When a popular preacher 
goes on in this way, we call it ranting. But we may not use 
so vulgar a word to describe the outpourings of a piety which 
is professed only by the most sophisticated and complicated 
un-persons of our time. Nor need we be surprised when the 
same symbols and metaphors run into a mesmeric monotone 
with Marjorie Carling and then with Maurice Spandrell in 
Point Counter Point. 
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Nevertheless we may be reminded o another portrait by 
Aldous Huxley, of an Indian at Ciudad Vieja squatting by a 
church door, with one hand beating a little drum, while the 
other plays a squeaking penny whistle with a range of only 
a few notes. The Indian keeps repeating a tune of six bars in 
length; and, when Huxley comes back at the end of the day, 
the Indian is still playing the same tune for perhaps the eight 
hundredth time. "I found myself suddenly rather disquiet- 
ingly reminded of a photograph I had once seen of a giant 
tortoise eating a snake. The serpent hung, like so much living 
spaghetti from those toothless and scissor-like jaws and the 
tortoise's eyes were gazing with a bright and unthinking fixity 
into the Ewigkeit. Two round black nothings focussed upon 
nothing. Automatically the mouth continued its labours. 
Bite, bite, bite; the wildly struggling body was slowly mas- 
ticated. The eyes continued to stare into vacancy. Everything 
was totally irrelevant to everything else. It was the same here 
at the church door. . . ." Huxley then confesses that he cannot 
like primitive people: "La betise nest pas mon fort" But the 
persistence and the monotony of that tune that is played, with 
the monstrous impersonality of the ultimate reality that 
devours our writhing individualities, and with everything 
totally irrelevant to everything else as we fix our gaze upon 
eternity: this sort of betise is still with us, though in a sub- 
limated form. 

Of course the chief priests of this piety do not play any 
penny whistle. The music they give us comes from an instru- 
ment of an archaic but complex pattern, and the melody is 
exquisitely modulated and pitched to catch the extreme 
reaches of the ear. Nor do they stand before any ugly church 
encrusted with a centuries-long accumulation of superstitions 
from the Jew and from the Christian. Their temple is of a 
more chaste and pure design. Yet in the thing they do there 
is still a familiar sound of corruption. This is not religion as 
the opiate of the people. This is religion as the opiate of the 
intelligentsia. 
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5 The Blob 

Whether we practice compassion without principle, or the 
contemplation of the abstract, or the piety of the impersonal, 
the outcome is the same. We accomplish the annihilation of 
the self. What is left in its place is something chaotic and 
characterless. It is the Blob. 

To be sure there are assorted Blobs. There is, for instance, 
the cultured Blob, for it is possible to become a characterless 
thing through an excess of civilization. So Nietzsche wrote 
scornfully of the denizens of "The Land of Culture": 

"Here forsooth, is the home of all the paintpots," said I. 

With fifty patches painted on faces and limbs so sat ye there 
to mine astonishment, ye present-day men! 

And with fifty mirrors around you, which flattered your play o 
colours, and repeated it! 

Verily, ye could wear no better masks, ye present-day men, than 
your own faces! Who could recognise you! 

Written all over with the characters of the past, and these char- 
acters also pencilled over with new characters thus have ye con- 
cealed yourselves from all decipherers! . . . 

Out of colours ye seem to be baked, and out of glued scraps. 

All times and peoples gaze divers-coloured out of your veils; all 
customs and beliefs speak divers-coloured out of your gestures. 

He who would strip you of veils and wrappers, and paints and 
gestures, would just have enough left to scare the crows. 

Nietzsche was outraged by the multifarious and many-layered 
motley of traditional culture beneath which man has sought 
to hide himself. 

In the beat Blob there would seem to be a fundamental 
honesty since he proposes to shuck all that. He will rid himself 
of the "glued scraps" of culture and of convention. Sex is 
just one focus for this conversion of values. In place of the 
"hot mama" we have the "cool cat." Sex itself is to be taken 
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In a spirit of "metaphysical impersonalism," and it is a tri- 
umph worthy of a howl of joy when a dirty four-letter word 
can be spoken so that it "comes out clean." As for the wild 
party, let us look at a "gentle little home party" among the 
Dharma bums: 

The party finally got pretty wild and the three couples took all 
their clothes off and danced a kind o quaint innocent polka all 
hand-in-hand around the parlor, as the kiddies slept in their cribs. 
This didn't disturb Bud and me at all, we went right on smoking 
our pipes and discussing Buddhism in the corner, in fact that was 
best because we didn't have girls of our own. And those were three 
well stacked nymphs dancing there. But Japhy and Sean dragged 
Patsy into the bedroom and pretended to be trying to make her, to 
bug Whitey, who blushed all red, stark naked, and there were 
wrestlings and laughs all around the house. 

After a while they get tired of it, start to yawn, and go off 
to bed. But the point is that the whole affair is just as harm- 
less and innocent as if a group of kindergarten youngsters 
were playing ring-around-the-rosy in the buff. It's cool, it's 
cute, and it doesn't mean a thing. 

The beat Blob, however, exists not only in Greenwich 
Village, in Venice West, and on the North Beach. He can 
be found in every area of society. He is a spiritual nudist, 
like the mad Lear on the heath, and would tear off all his 
clothing in order, perchance, to find beneath it the thing- 
itself "Off, off, you lendings! Come; unbutton here." So 
he has shucked reason with logical positivism, shucked emo- 
tion with existentialism, shucked morals with relativism, 
shucked art with impressionism, shucked truth with skepti- 
cism, shucked sex with impersonalism, shucked the self with 
Zen and Vedanta. And he stands before us all naked, having 
divested himself of his inherited culture, but having also 
stripped himself of his humanity. Nietzsche was wise enough 
to have foreseen this development, and to have expressed an 
early judgment on it: "Verily, I myself am the scared crow 
that once saw you naked, and without paint; and I flew away 
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when the skeleton ogled at me. . . . This, yea this, is bitter- 
ness to my bowels, that I can neither endure you naked nor 
clothed, ye present-day men!" 

Akin to the beat Blob in our time is the Blob as rebel. 
It is the pathos of the rebellious Blob that he really has 
nothing to rebel against and nothing to rebel for. For it is 
impossible to rebel against a society that has itself become 
characterless. There is no way to attack an institution which 
welcomes the enemy with quick sympathy and with an eager 
solicitude for his emotional health. And it is impossible to 
conduct a rebellion with any conviction unless it is inspired 
by a vision of alternative possibilities to which men might 
dedicate themselves. So the rebel today is a rebel without a 
cause. He is like the late Senator Joseph McCarthy in Richard 
Rovere's portrait of the man. He is like the youngsters who 
ran amok at the Newport Jazz Festival, as Nat Hentoff 
describes them: "these young Americans had no cause. They 
were rioting for nothing but the perverse pleasure of violence. 
Theirs was hedonism gone wild." 

This sort of rebel is an existentialist rebel. He rebels simply 
for the sake of rebelling. If there is a hidden cause here, then 
that cause is the rebel's own self. But that self is a Blob. It is 
a characterless thing, without pattern or purpose, without 
articulate meaning of any sort. The classical rebel is marked 
by steadfast thoughts and kindled affections. The contempo- 
rary rebel is marked by coldness of heart and wanderings of 
mind. He is not among the magnificently lost and damned. 
He is just lost. He is not going to hell. He is going nowhere. 

While the cultured Blob, the beat Blob, and the Blob as 
rebel are all interesting insofar as they reveal the possibilities 
that are open to the self that is sick of itself, none of them 
is in the grand tradition. Historically the annihilation of the 
ego takes place in one of two ways. It may turn toward die 
Blob biological or toward the Blob angelical. For man is an 
amphibious being, a little higher than die beast, a little lower 
than the angels, and his calling is to hold together his twin 
impulses that they may cohere into some creative consequence. 
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When he lets go of either one, and sinks to the beast, or rises 
to the angel, he is no longer a man, he is a Blob. 

The Blob biological comes as close as it can to pure proto- 
plasm, and has recently been given scientific respectability in 
the writings of Alfred Kinsey. Earlier than this it was glori- 
fied by Walt Whitman: 

I think I could turn and live with animals, they're so placid and 

self-contain'd, 

I stand and look at them long and long. 
They do not sweat and whine about their condition, 
They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for their sins, 
They do not make me sick discussing their duty to God, 
Not one is dissatisfied, not one is demented with the mania of own- 
ing things, 
Not one kneels to another, nor to his kind that lived thousands of 

years ago, 
Not one is respectable or unhappy over the whole earth. 

Here the self has renounced such troublesome encumbrances 
as ethics, religion, property, propriety, and aspiration, and is 
ready to sink into an inane beatitude. 

Juan Chi, a Neo-Taoist, and one of the Seven Sages of 
the Bamboo Grove, had some of this same feeling for equality 
and non-differentiation between himself and other things in 
nature. Fung Yu-lan tells us that "All members of the Juan 
family were great drinkers, and when they met, they did 
not bother to drink out of cups, but simply sat around a large 
wine jar and drank that. Sometimes the pigs also came, want- 
ing a drink, and then the Juans drank together with the pigs." 
When the ideal is placed in this context of a mystical natural- 
ism, it has a kind of charm. It is the scientist, rather than 
the poet, who brings us to a jolting realization of what it 
really means. So Anthony, in Eyeless in Gaza, records, "What 
a lot of satisfaction I got out of old Pavlov, when I first read 
him. The ultimate de-bunking of all human pretensions. We 
were all dogs and bitches together. Bow-wow, sniff the lamp- 
post, lift the leg, bury the bone. No nonsense about free will, 
goodness, truth and all the rest." 
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The Blob angelical comes as close as it can to pure spirit. 
In Point Counter Point, Mark Rampion, the apostle o whole- 
ness, is angered by all those who aspire to such an end. They 
are among the many who destroy their humanity by "whoring 
after abstractions." The poet Percy Bysshe Shelley is especially 
repulsive for these reasons: "Not human, not a man. A mix- 
ture between a fairy and a white slug . . . Oh, exquisite and 
all that. But what a bloodless kind of slime inside! No blood, 
no real bones and bowels. Only pulp and white] uice." And 
then Mark rails against the "Ode to a Skylark": "The lark 
couldn't be allowed to be a mere bird, with blood and feathers 
and a nest and an appetite for caterpillars. Oh no! That wasn't 
nearly poetical enough, and that was much too coarse. It had 
to be a disembodied spirit. Bloodless, boneless. A kind of 
ethereal flying slug . . . Shelley was a kind of flying slug 
himself." But is it not "whoring after abstractions" to seek 
identification with the "unman if ested principle of all manifes- 
tations"? And who then becomes in a weird blend of the 
Blob angelical with the Blob biological a kind of "ethereal 
flying slug"? 

Of course the Blob is a mystic. His mysticism is not of the 
Biblical variety in which the encounter between man and God 
retains the distinction of their persons, and also holds onto the 
ethical imperative. The mysticism of the Blob is Hindu- 
Hellenic, and calls for the obliteration of all differences. The 
ecstasy that it offers is, in Huxley's phrase, "the ecstasy of 
absolute alienation." It is an ecstasy in which the self com- 
pletely loses itself. There is, moreover, a kind of equivalence 
of all ecstasies, whether they occur in "the drug taker, the 
epileptic, the suddenly 'inspired' mathematician or artist, the 
experimental psychologist." The religious mystic is simply 
one who cultivates these experiences to bring himself happi- 
ness and serenity. 

So in a mood of Platonic recollection Kerouac may speak 
of "the complete step across chronological time into timeless 
shadows . . . and myself hurrying to a plane where all the 
angels dove off and flew into the holy void of uncreated 
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emptiness." Or a character in Eyeless in Gaza may get there 
with a glass of champagne: "Everything was supernaturally 
brilliant and distinct, but at the same time how remote. . . . 
The faces grouped about the table might have been seen . . . 
in an illuminated aquarium. And the aquarium was not only 
without, k was also, mysteriously, within him. . . . He was 
himself a fish but a fish of genius, a fish that was also a 
god." Mescalin, or Vedanta, marijuana, opium, playing bongo 
drums, or Zen, heroin, poetry, homosexuality, or Neo-Taoism 
all are useful: anything, suggests Lipton, "from hot pants 
to a holy vision" that will make you "frantic," that will 
empty the self of itself. 

In this ecstasy may be found the peace that passeth under- 
standing. Ideally it inhabits a country from which all dis- 
tinctions that plague our mortal life have been deleted. It was 
once described for us by Wang Chi, the Five-Bottle Scholar, 
in his account of a visit to Drunk-Land: "It is a vast, bound- 
less plain, without mountains or undulations of any kind. The 
climate is equable, there being neither night, nor day, nor 
cold, nor heat. The manners and customs are everywhere the 
same. There are no villages nor congregations of persons. The 
inhabitants are ethereal in disposition, and know neither love, 
hate, joy, nor anger. They inhale the breeze and sip the dew, 
eating none of the five cereals. Calm in repose, slow of gait, 
they mingle with birds, beasts, fishes, and scaly creatures, 
ignorant of boats, chariots, weapons, or implements in gen- 
eral." And we have here the geography, the topography, the 
climate, and the culture of the Blob. 

The peace of the Blob, however, is too much like the peace 
of death. So Kenneth Rexroth complains of the beats: "I for 
one am very tired of seeing gullible children jumping out of 
windows, taking overdoses of sleeping pills, jumping off 
roofs." Yet the intent which the beat too often fulfills in 
physical fact is the same intent which a more sophisticated 
temper seeks to fulfill in spiritual reality. One way or another 
the Blob is the obliterated ego. Whether it practices in poetry 
or in music or in painting or in politics, it presents to us a 
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poem that is a blob, a composition that is a blob, a painting 
that is a blob, a policy that is a blob. Indeed, it seems likely 
that we are at the end of a long cycle: that, as in Herbert 
Spencer's system, we turn from individuality back to in- 
definite, incoherent homogeneity; that, as in Spengler's 
scheme, man, who was once human, and at least animal, 
retreats once more to the primordial vegetable condition. 

It matters little whether the Blob is beat with benzedrine or 
beatific with Zen. The outcome is the same characterless thing. 
The Blob is an escape from the pain of being a person. 



Chapter Four 
Miserable Me! 

TheSelfinSelf-Pity 



1 The Man of Sorrows 

"He is despised and rejected of men; a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief: and we hid as it were ouf faces from 
him; he was despised, and we esteemed him not." The quota- 
tion is taken from the prophet Isaiah, and has reference either 
to the people of Israel, or to the coming Christ. In Huxley's 
Point Counter Point, however, this mood and this role are 
applied to himself by Burlap, a specialist in the life of Saint 
Francis*, who, instead of meditating on the passion of Christ, 
reflects on his own loneliness, his own agonies. In due time, 
at the end of several days of such spiritual exercises, he is 
rewarded "by a mystical realization of his own unique and 
incomparable piteousness." He sees himself "in an apocalyptic 
vision as a man of sorrows." 

These two citations will introduce us to the self in its third 
mood, the mood of self-pity. What used to be a comical 
refrain in the satires of Aristophanes O mot tolas, O moi 
f oner o si Woe is me! O miserable me! now becomes the 
lugubrious but serious theme of a whole literature, of a whole 
culture. The self that once loved itself, and then became sick 
of itself, cannot really summon up the courage altogether to 
obliterate itself. Between the original thesis and the antithesis 
it therefore comes to rest in a peculiar synthesis in which it 
both affirms and denies itself in self-pity. Once again there 
is a heightened feeling for the sacredness of the private 
personality; but the feeling is fused with pathos rather than 
with a sense of the power and the glory. 

This self is always alone, misunderstood, and overflowing 
with sorrow for itself. It can be found at either extreme of 
society in a Fran^oise Sagan who writes Bonjour Tristesse as 
a sophisticated salute to sadness, or in ex-mobster Mickey 
Cohen who, presenting his autograph to an admiring youth, 
adds the inscription, "To Billy, from a lonely old man." The 
symbols which this self appropriates to its uses make up a 
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bizarre company the Suffering Servant of the Lord, Hamlet, 
the Christ, the Man in the Moon. 

Alfred Kazin has dealt with this self in an essay on "The 
Alone Generation," which is a commentary on the fiction of 
the 1950'$. He is fed up with the "herd of aloners" and with 
the modern man who "is absorbed in a very puny object, 
himself, to the point of satiety." He declares that he is "tired 
of reading for compassion," and of people "so soft, so whee- 
dling, so importunate, that the actions in which they are 
involved are too indecisive to be interesting." The hero in an 
old-fashioned novel was one who battled it out, for principles, 
against social enemies. But the protagonist of the modern 
story is not a "character," he is a "problem": "the novel 
becomes not a series of actions which he initiates because of 
who he is, but a series of disclosures, as at a psychoanalyst's, 
designed to afford him the knowledge that may heal him." 
So Kazin deplores the "grinding machinery of sensibility," 
the "imitation of anger," the "naked and unashamed plea for 
love,* understanding, fellowship" that belong to the literature 
of "so self-pitying an age as this." 

Like Schopenhauer, Kazin would distinguish between lone- 
liness and solitude. To the German philosopher the love of 
solitude could be a criterion of the worth of a man. It is in 
solitude that we can experience both our frailty and dignity as 
persons. This experience may be had in the boundless prairies 
of the Americas, or in the presence of a vast desert, or before 
the violence of a storm on land, or, better yet, in a storm at 
sea. Then the "undismayed beholder" becomes aware of the 
"two-fold nature of his consciousness" "as an individual, as 
the frail phenomenon of the will" and also as "the eternal, 
peaceful, knowing subject." But if the tempest that surrounds 
him is of men and not of nature, "he will - , . observe their 
faults, even their hatred and injustices to himself, without 
being himself excited to hatred; he will behold their happiness 
without envy." Thus the experience of solitude may reveal to 
us the sublime in nature or in human nature. 

Contemporary man, however, has no feeling for sublimity. 
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He is like the "George" in Jules Feiffer's series of cartoons on 
the man who lives in the moon. Being alone, "George" is 
occupied in fretful introspection about his values, his context, 
his background, his roots, and his connections with the land. 
The question of roots is all the more serious since he bounces 
high in the atmosphere whenever he goes walking. Then he 
decides that he needs outside interests, and perhaps something 
to believe in; so he tries rocks, craters, himself, and empty 
space. When it appears that missiles will be bringing other 
persons from this empty space to his moon, he prepares at 
first to welcome them as visitors, but finally decides to repel 
them as invaders. And so we leave him, in Feiffer's last car- 
toon, firmly resolved to defend his alone-ness, but not once, 
even on the moon, having had any experience of the sublime 
in himself or in nature. 

When "George" is more critically conscious o himself, he 
can weep for himself. Schopenhauer asserts that we cry, not 
at the first awareness of pain or suffering, but at its repetition 
in reflection. "We pass from the felt pain ... to a mere idea 
of it, and then find our own state so deserving of sympathy 
that we are firmly and sincerely convinced that if another were 
the sufferer, we would be full of sympathy, and love to 
relieve him. But now we ourselves are the object of our own 
sympathy ... we feel that we suffer more than we could see 
another suffer." Indeed, all weeping, even at funerals, is 
basically sympathy with the self on this hypothesis. As for 
the role of literature in an age of self-pity, it is the same as 
that of the talented lawyer whose client, "when he had heard 
his case set forth by his counsel in court, burst into a flood of 
tears, and cried, 1 never knew I had suffered half so much till 
I heard it here to-day/ " 

Of course there is another sort of weeping, which belongs 
to the angry more than to the beat, which John Locke called 
"stomachful crying." Such crying "is very often a striving for 
Mastery, and an open Declaration of ... Insolence and 
Obstinacy." The creatures that go in for this sort of weeping 
are called "Fondlings" and are the product, as we would 
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say, of permissive parents: "They must not be cross'd, for- 
sooth; they must be permitted to have their Wills in all 
Things. . . . The Fondling must be taught to strike and to 
call Names, must have what he cries for, and do what he 
pleases." Even Rousseau could give us a picture of the spoiled 
brats of his time, "always grumbling, always rebellious, always 
in a fury they spend their days in tears and in self-pity. . . . 
Of two spoiled children, one pounds the table, the other 
scourges the sea. They will pound and scourge in vain before 
they live in contentment." 

But these portraits probably belong to the more robust phase 
of the self that is in love with itself and confident of itself. 
Rousseau's heir, Pestalozzi, the first pedagogue of the beats, 
is an image more prophetic of our times. Just as the "mad" 
Hamlet apears ungartered, with stockings down to his ankles, 
pale as his shirt, his knees knocking together, piteous as 
though he carne straight from hell, so Pestalozzi is "a man 
with a ragged, untrimmed beard, without a necktie, with 
trousers half unbuttoned and hanging in folds over stockings 
that were down over his clumsy shoes ... an unsteady jerky 
walk, eyes which sometimes opened wide and blazed with 
fire, and sometimes were half closed as if given to inner 
observation." Pestalozzi is also the "misunderstood" Hamlet: 
"Yes, that was my fate, to be misunderstood and to suffer 
injustice ... a bleeding creature, crushed and thrown on the 
wayside, without consciousness, in whom the aim of life, like 
an ear of corn among thorns, thistles, and marshy reeds, 
budded up very slowly, in constant danger of death and 
suffocation." 

Some such Hamlet was portrayed by John Neville in a 
recent performance with the Old Vic. Here Shakespeare was 
brought up to date, not in modern clothes, but in the modern 
mood. For Hamlet, who should be tragic, was presented as 
merely pathetic. It is true that there is a relative innocence in 
Shakespeare's Hamlet; that, more than a Lear, an Othello, 
a Macbeth, he is the victim of unkind contingencies. Never- 
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theless, while Ophelia is pathetic, Hamlet is tragic. There may 
be moments when he lacerates himself with self-pity; but for 
the most part he is a man in courage and in intelligence, and 
stands erect in human dignity before the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune. In a genuine tragedy we are awe-struck 
before the majesty of this humanity, and would not presume 
to cheapen it with the offer of consolation in defeat. But in 
Neville's Hamlet we are moved to pity, and with a desire 
to give comfort, and even by an impulse to stroke it sooth- 
ingly on the head and to say, "How sad! Poor boy! How 
sad!" 

It was therefore with a sound instinct that Pasternak put 
first in the group of poems at the end of Doctor Zhivdgo his 
own "Hamlet." But here an extraordinary transformation has 
taken place. Hamlet has become the Christ! It is a self- 
righteous Christ: "I stand alone. All else is swamped by 
Pharisaism." Certainly this is not the voice of Jesus of 
Nazareth, even in his extremity. It is the voice of the self- 
pitying egotist who is modern man. Hamlet, moreover, stands 
like Christ in his Garden of Gethsemane: "If thou be willing, 
Abba, Father, Remove this cup from me." It is curious that 
the rest of the prayer "Nevertheless, not my will, but Thy 
will . . ." is not uttered with equal clarity and convicton, but 
is lost in a vague gesture of acquiescence. 

Almost a decade ago there was a Hamlet who ran for the 
office of President of the United States. In him were the in- 
telligence and the sensitivity together with a kind of uncer- 
tainty of the will which are presumed to be the marks of the 
higher being. This Hamlet stood once in Gethsemane. When 
offered the nomination as candidate of his party, he said, "If it 
be possible, let this cup pass from me. Nevertheless, not my 
will, but Thy will be done," From Gethsemane he went on 
to Golgotha. Justifying himself at the last moment, he said, 
"I spoke the truth." It was remarked that his public addresses, 
while notable for wit and lucidity, lacked power to stir the 
emotions of men. But there was a moment when he did move 
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their emotions. It was the moment of pathos in defeat. One 
would think that a leader of men would dare least of all to 
appear in pathos. 

Hamlet-in-Gethsemane, the Suffering Servant of the Lord, 
Hamlet-at-Golgotha, the Man in the Moon they all blend 
in a smear of running colors. With any one of these, con- 
temporary man can identify. A century ago Walt Whitman 
could also identify with the Christ: 

My spirit to yours dear brother, 

Do not mind because many sounding your name do not under- 
stand you, 
I do not sound your name, but I understand you. . . . 

Perhaps this is the first important poem in a long series that 
complacently develops the "Me-and-Jesus" motif. But Whit- 
man belongs to the age of the exaltation of the ego. When he 
links himself with Jesus as "brother," as "comrade," in a 
companionship of "we few equals," there can be no question 
as to which is the big brother. It is Walt Whitman who has 
his arm consolingly about the shoulders of the Christ. He is 
cheering up his little brother Jesus. Others may not under- 
stand; but, rest assured, 7 understand! Me and you together, 
we "compassionaters," without discrimination of differences of 
principle, we will "saturate time and eras" until others are 
brethren and lovers "as we are." 

Today, however, in Ferlinghetti's poem, Christ is hanging 
on the cross, and will not ever get off it: 

He was a kind of carpenter 

from a square type place like Galilee 
Who said the cat who really laid it on us all was his Dad 
They stretch him on this tree to cool . . . 
He just hang there in his tree, looking real petered out 

and real cool . . 
And real dead. . . . 

This Christ is not the Resurrection and the Life. He is not 
even the romantic clan vital of Walt Whitman. This is the 
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beat Christ, who belongs with the beat Hamlet, who is kin 
to the frustrated Man in the Moon, who is comrade to the 
Suffering Servant of the Lord (who has no Lord, is servant 
of none, but only suffers) all of whom are everlastingly 
alone, misunderstood, and crucified by their own self-pity. 

2 Martyrs a la mode 

"I saw the best minds of my generation destroyed by mad- 
ness, starving hysterical naked." When Ginsberg wrote these 
opening lines to a poem which was appropriately entitled 
"Howl!" he undertook the development of a theme with the 
mood of which every frustrated, self-pitying egotist in the 
land could readily identify. For the hero in an age of self- 
pity is always a martyr, and that martyr, in the last analysis, 
is Me. 

Just who these "best minds" are; whether or not they are 
in fact starving, naked, hysterical; and, if so, what could 
have made them so: these are questions which only vulgar 
persons care to pursue. Wallace Stegner, who, besides giving 
instruction in writing, also writes, may tell us what every 
teacher knows too well "that talent is common more com- 
mon than the ability to control it; that it is as hard to keep 
a real and disciplined talent from recognition as it is to hold 
a gas-filled balloon under water." But what we have to reckon 
with in an age of self-pity is an enormous plethora not of mere 
talent but of genius of martyred geniuses. 

Goethe, before Ginsberg, created the model in The Sorrows 
of Young Werther. And it is interesting that, while Schopen- 
hauer and Huxley cannot really help us in this third and 
decadent phase of the self in self-pity, Goethe, whose ethical 
sensibilities are not so refined, gives us the classic of self- 
affirmation in Faust, and the classic of self-pity in Werther. 

Young Werther has a naive and fatuous egotism: "I do not 
know what there is about me that attracts people, so many 
like me and become attached to me." But in spite of his 
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natural popularity, he is alone in spirit: "It is the fate o a 
man like me to be misunderstood." He nurses his feelings with 
tender solicitude: "I treat my heart like a sick child and 
gratify its every whim." It is in the more intimate inter- 
personal relations that the real quality of the man is revealed: 
"was not our intercourse an endless weaving of the most 
delicate feeling, the keenest wit, whose variations were all 
stamped, even to the extent of extravagance, with the impress 
of genius?" He takes pleasure in simple things playing with 
children, raising cabbages, and making love to the wife of a 
friend. At the end, since life is cruel to him, he commits 
after the appropriate rhetorical gestures suicide. 

The contemporary beat cannot imitate Goethe, but he can 
imitate Werther. He will even improve on Werther by 
making a fetich of poverty. When Saint Francis, in an 
economy of scarcity, embraced Lady Poverty, he linked him- 
self with the lot of the common man. When the beats, in an 
age of affluence, abjure Money theism, they set themselves 
against the common man. But it is only in an affluent society 
that one could make a game of courting poverty. The bo- 
hemian who is truly an artist may come close to starving for 
his ideals. But the beatnik, who despises work, can be content 
to have a working wife, or to live off a widowed mother, or to 
sponge off an indulgent dad, or to cadge smokes, drinks and 
kicks from casual buddies, or to collect a bonus from some 
sex-starved but affluent female to whom he plays the gigolo. 
After all, there must be some way to survive if one is seriously 
to fulfill the role of the Poor but Deserving Genius. 

Probably the working wife is the best device, and it is just 
too bad if the little woman fails to appreciate what a gem 
of a husband she has in the house. It is an ungrateful wife 
who complains to Abigail Van Buren: 

DEAR ABBY: I'll soon be married 16 months and the man I married 
believes it's the woman's place to make the living. We were married 
four months when he quit his job and said he had no intention of 
working any more. I bring home $68.70 a week and he says that's 
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plenty for both of us. He's sleeping when I go to work In the morn- 
Ing and watching TV when I come home at night. I have to get 
the supper. I am 41 years old and he is 34. He is very kind and 
loving. Should I overlook his laziness? 

HELP WANTED. 

Obviously this husband is a master of interpersonal relation- 
ships "he is very kind and loving." He understands all about 
the "I-Thou" association. The only thing he has neglected is 
the "I-It" connection. In this case the "It" has to do with the 
prosaic business of earning a living. But a wife should not 
expect everything from a husband, especially when he is "very 
kind and loving," and, if he wears a beard, is possibly a 
genius, too. 

The right wife for this man is doubtless the one who ad- 
dresses Miss Van Buren about a year later: 

DEAR ABBY: I have been married for 18 years and up until lately 
my husband and I got along like a pair of honey mooners. He never 
worked, but I didn't care because I took in washing. I liked having 
him around the house. I always knew where he was and he was 
always around when I wanted him. 

Then he went and got himself a job, which spoiled everything. . , . 

TEARS. 

The plaintiff goes on to declare that just a few dollars in the 
pocket make her husband a changed man: "He sasses me back 
and leaves the house without my permission. He was such a 
sweet, devoted husband until he started making money." It 
is not clear from the context whether this husband or the 
other is a beatnik, but there is reason to believe that each is 
something of a genius. 

However, the Hero as Irresponsible Husband, the Hero as 
Holy Goof, is best celebrated in Kerouac's On the Road. Dean 
Moriarty, with four legitimate children, and one illegitimate 
child of record, and with three wives among whom he shuttles 
back and forth, reminds one of that patriarchal age extolled 
by John Dry den: 
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In pious times, e'r Priest-craft did begin, 
Before Polygamy was made a Sin; 
When man on many multipli'd his kind 
E'r one to one was cursedly confin'd, 

and when the king of the country "wide as his Command, 
Scatter' d his Maker's Image through the Land." There is a 
scene where the girls gang up on Dean and scold him for not 
appreciating what is "serious" and "decent" in life. But that 
is the very moment when Sal Paradise sees Dean as the hero 
and the martyr: "I suddenly realized that Dean, by virtue of 
his enormous series of sins, was becoming the Idiot, the Im- 
becile, the Saint of the lot. . . . That's what Dean was, the 
Holy Goof." Sal longs to put an arm around Dean, to com- 
fort him, and to say to his persecutors: "Now look here, all 
of you, remember just one thing: this guy has his troubles too, 
and another thing, he never complains and he's given all of 
you a damned good time just being himself. ..." And that 
is the final justification: for Dean has been himself, has ac- 
cepted himself, has loved himself, and, to give him credit, is 
only infrequently sorry for himself. 

For those who prefer a streak of violence in their hero, there 
is the Martyr as Manly Rapist. When Caryl Chessman, after 
twelve years of fighting off the death penalty by every legal 
device available, was finally required to inhale the lethal 
poison in the prison of San Quentin, he let loose what 
Lucius Beebe called "a rag tag of heaving bosoms and mon- 
soons of editorial bathos." In the nineteenth-century stereotype, 
the martyr as executed criminal was expected to stage a 
notable last-minute repentance, Schopenhauer tells of the 
murderess Maria Cooney: "So deeply was this wretched 
woman impressed with the greatness of her crime that she 
kissed the rope which was put around her neck, while she 
humbly implored the mercy of God." This reads like folklore 
to us. 

Probably another generation will regard as folklore the 
stories of how Chessman was arrogant and unrepentant to the 
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last minute, how he treated with contempt even the lawyers 
who were fighting his case for him, and of how he yet 
gathered to his cause a multitude of weeping and adoring 
idolaters from the ends of the earth. Obviously these persons 
were not really concerned with the ethical issue of the death 
penalty, since they ignored other cases of equal merit. What 
they saw in Chessman, regardless of all the evil in him, was 
what modern man, who believes only in his self, regards as 
the final desperate confrontation: the duel of the Self with 
Death. In this duel our sympathy is always with the solitary 
human protagonist, whether murderess or rapist, because our 
tears are for ourselves. 

Those who like corruption in a more elegant form may 
prefer the Martyr as High-Minded Gigolo. This sort of 
character is glorified in Sweet Bird of Youth, by Tennessee 
Williams, whose name, says Stanley Kauffmann, has become 
a trade-mark for "sweaty sexuality wrapped in perfumed 
poesy." Chance Wayne, the hero of the play, has been a 
seducer if not a rapist. His first sweetheart, Heavenly, caught 
a venereal disease from him, and had to undergo a surgical 
removal of her reproductive organs. When the play opens, 
Chance is performing his function as hired lover-boy to an 
aging actress who wishes to recover the glamour of her youth 
as he wishes to recover the dreams of his youth. The actress 
gets an opportunity for a comeback in her profession. But 
Chance Wayne stays behind to undergo castration at the 
hands of a gang set upon him by Heavenly 's father, Boss 
Finley. At this climax of the drama he turns to the audience 
and says, "I don't ask for your pity but just for your under- 
standing. Not even that just for your recognition of me in 
you. ..." At this point the sophisticated modern audience 
is prepared to collapse with compassion, and with tears of self- 
pity. But Marya Mannes, in a tension between amazement 
and nausea, wants to cry out, as did Liza in Pygmalion, "Not 
bloody likely!" 

Another possible hero for our time is the Martyr as the 
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PutHipon Professor, When Charles Van Doren, an instructor 
in English, connived with a television quiz program, to learn 
in advance the answers to questions which were supposed to 
come to him as a complete surprise when he stood before his 
audience, he engaged in a simple form of dishonesty which is 
familiar to all students and teachers. He cheated in an exam- 
ination. He cheated in circumstances that would bring an 
enormous financial reward to himself, that would deprive his 
competitors of the same reward, and that would deceive the 
public into thinking that he was a naive genius with a 
phenomenal memory for miscellaneous facts. Yet when his 
cheating was uncovered, there were millions whose sympathies 
went out to the cheat rather than to those who were cheated. 

Furthermore, as Lawrence S. Hall made clear, Van Doren 
himself was never quite sure who was being deceived, who 
was really the victim. Wrote Hall in The Reporter, at first 
quoting Van Doren: 

"I was involved, deeply involved, in a deception. The fact that I, 
too, was very much deceived cannot keep me from being the prin- 
cipal victim of that deception, because I was its principal symbol. . . . 
There may be a kind of justice in that. I don't know." 

Well, here is obviously something he has not learned: he doesn't 
know whether what has happened to him is just or not. But beyond 
this, when he describes himself as being Very much deceived* and 
the Victim of a deception/ by whom or what does he think he was 
deceived? 

Hall sums up the episode by saying that "The supreme fraud 
in this whole sordid and sick affair lies in concealing under 
piously reflexive formulas 'poetry 5 , 'kind heart', 'truth', 'gen- 
tle soul 1 , 'contrition 5 , 'fellow sinner', 'forgiveness', love'- the 
most maudlin and promiscuous ethical whoredom the soap 
opera public has yet witnessed." And then, against the whole 
modern temper, Hall affirms: "If judgment without sympathy 
is monstrous, sympathy without judgment is also monstrous/' 
There is another likely hero, a student this time, who may 
be categorized as the Prudent Pacifist. A freshman at the 
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University o California in Berkeley initiates a seven-day hun- 
ger strike in protest against compulsory military training. His 
gesture is staged in a suitably public place. When asked for 
the religious basis of his conviction, he says it is "mysticism." 
When inquiry is made concerning his social ethics, he ex- 
plains: "What we need is more love among people and more 
things like foreign aid/' When his father, an Air Force colonel, 
crosses the country to get him, the young man willingly 
ceases his vigil. Besides, with his mind on the perils of fasting, 
he had already announced, "I'll quit if I think my health is 
going to be hurt." 

So it is that what began with Walt Whitman as a "barbaric 
yawp" degenerates into a whine, a moan, a howl, a groan, a 
snarl, a whimper. "I'll quit if I think my health is going to 
be hurt." This is the full extent of the commitment of the 
martyr a la mode today. This martyr does not write his 
gospel in his blood. Or if he does, it is not really blood. It is 
water. 

3 The Irresponsibles 

"It's not my fault! it's not my fault! Nothing in this lousy 
world is my fault, don't you see that? I don't want it to be 
and it can't be and it won't be." This outcry comes from 
Kerouac's Sal Paradise, but it expresses the deep conviction 
of multitudes of irresponsibles in the age of self-pity. It is a 
curious paradox that, while the self is the center of all things, 
the self is never to blame for anything. 

The fault is always the fault of someone or of something 
else. This is implicit in all the letters which are addressed to 
Abigail Van Buren. "Dear Abby: This is my problem . . . 
My husband ..." "Dear Abby: Here is my problem . . . My 
wife ..." Or it may be my son, my daughter, my mother- 
in-law, my neighbors. It is never Me. 

Blame it on God, the girls, or the government, on heredity, 
or on environment, on die parents, on the siblings, on the 
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cold war, on the pressures toward conformity, on being un- 
loved and unwanted. But don't blame it on me, the very 
center around which the whole universe revolves. This me is 
like the innocent and apparently un-menacing Dennis, who 
stands before an accusing mother, in the middle of the parlor, 
with his body twisted about as he looks back on the carpet 
at some curious mud tracks which lead right up to his heels. 
Says Dennis, in bewilderment, "I don't know what that stuff 
is ... it just keeps following me." 

One torment from which we all suffer is the stress and 
strain of modern life. In this connection the California State 
Department of Public Health has made a careful and scientific 
inquiry into the factors which tend to produce alcoholics. 
These factors, as reported in the San Francisco Chronicle, all 
come under the heading of "high stress." This "high stress," 
we are told, can be created by obvious irritations "such as a 
nagging wife, a bothersome mother-in-law, or an unbalanced 
family budget, as well as the vexations of one-way streets, air- 
plane noise and the accoutrements of the atomic age." We 
also learn that "plenty of 'high stress' can also be brewed in 
the unconscious mind. The victim is troubled but doesn't 
know what troubles him." 

In other words, it is enough simply to be alive today to 
be a neurotic. Nobody is likely to be subject to all of these 
strains, but surely anybody has enough of some one of them 
the airplane noise, the mother-in-law, the unbalanced budget 
to be able to make out a good case for his loss of self- 
control. Of course the report says that the bottle is not the 
only means of escape from the torment of modern life. Others 
may ,do it by "attempting suicide, gambling, chasing women, 
over-eating, and otherwise over-indulging." At any rate, a 
tax-supported public agency fulfills its duty to the prejudices 
of the day by solemnly providing a set of scientific alibis 
for irresponsibility that can be appropriated by just about 
anyone. 

If we take seriously the patter of this sort of sociologese, 
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then we must sympathize with a certain protestant against 
being hurried up and pushed around: 

William Carter Jr., ig-y ear-old Oakland laborer, likes to take 
his own sweet time about things. Consequently the words "hurry up", 
even when gently spoken, have a kind of electric effect on his 
personality. 

On November 30, for instance, Jess Weathers, 35, of 902 Filbert 
Street, Oakland, made the mistake of suggesting Carter "hurry up". 

Carter responded by giving Weathers a sound thrashing, fracturing 
five of his facial bones and sending him to Highland Hospital. 

Arrested on a charge of assault with a deadly weapon because 
he had used his feet in the Weathers fracas, Carter has been residing 
since then in the Oakland jail 

Yesterday jailer Patrick McHenry, 41, was transferring Carter 
from one part of the jail to another when Carter turned on him and 
beat him up. 

McHenry was despatched to Merritt Memorial Hospital with 
broken teeth and a nasty scalp cut. 

When fellow jailers asked him what happened, he replied: 

"Why all I did was tell Carter to hurry up." 

A disciple of Zen would appreciate what Carter was really 
trying to do. He was simply trying to express an "inner state 
of going nowhere in a timeless moment." 

However, the universal alibi of irresponsibility is centered 
in the family. The family can be regarded as a focal point 
for the forces both of heredity and of environment. Moreover, 
everybody has had, one way or another, a father and a mother. 
The father alone is a sufficient excuse for almost any irregu- 
larity of conduct be he famous, or infamous, or mediocre, 
or non-functional. If the poor child has a famous father, then 
we know he must spend his life in a desperate effort to meas- 
ure up to an impossible standard of excellence. If the poor 
child has an infamous father, then he must spend his life in 
a desperate effort to overcome the shameful heritage which 
is his own. If the poor child has an ordinary, average father, 
then he is bound to rebel against this example of mediocrity, 
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and to strive for some kind of distinction whether by con- 
ventional or by unconventional means. If the poor child's 
father is out of the picture after the time of conception, then 
we have another set of complexes and fixations, all of which 
relate to the mother. 

Ideally, no doubt, there would be a minimizing of risk if 
fathers could be eliminated altogether. This goal seems to be 
a little way off. But we take hope from the fact that the 
federal government, in collaboration with the University of 
Wisconsin's genetics department, has developed a revolution- 
ary, fatherless potato. This potato has only half the chromo- 
somes of the normal variety, and breeds truer to form. Unfor- 
tunately, it has poor survival value. 

The nice thing about the parental alibi is that it can always 
be made to work in either of two opposite directions. If a 
young man is a poor student, he may complain that his 
parents were relative illiterates, and never taught him the 
love of good books and habits of steady reading. Or he may 
complain that his parents were excessive in their addiction to 
scholarship, that he was so much surrounded by learning from 
early childhood that he developed a revulsion against it and 
since then can't bear the sight of a book. If someone is always 
late to appointments, he may protest that he had strict, old- 
fashioned parents, who were so rigorous in their insistence on 
punctuality that he was compelled to adopt the principle of 
continual tardiness as an affirmation of the freedom of his 
personality. Or he may protest that his parents were singularly 
careless and indifferent concerning times and seasons, and 
that, having grown up in this atmosphere of delightful laxity, 
he is unable to bring himself around to more scrupulous be- 
havior. In any case the blame rests on the parent, never on 
the offspring. 

One can draw just as good alibis from his siblings, if he 
has some, or even if he has none. A careful study of Freud, 
Jung, Adler, and of modern psychologists makes it quite 
plain that brothers and sisters are among the very worst haz- 
ards in life. It is dangerous to be the oldest child; it is perilous 
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to be the youngest; it is tough to be the one in the middle. 
It is upsetting to be the only boy with several sisters. It is 
disturbing to be the only girl with several brothers. It is 
ruinous to be one child among a dozen. It is dangerous to be 
an only child. It is dangerous to be a child. Perhaps the per- 
fect arrangement would be to eliminate parents, to skip child- 
hood, and to be incubated and hatched at an advanced age, 
all ready to wear the honorifics of our society as "free, mature 
adults/' Unfortunately, that would deprive us of all the alibis 
for irresponsibility, which are occasionally useful even to the 
most "mature mind." 

A more strictly contemporary complaint would have it that 
we live in a "cold and impersonal world,'* and that this has 
disastrous effects on personality. One can imagine the Pilgrim 
Fathers' resorting to some such excuse for their shortcomings. 
Certainly their world was cold enough in the winter. And it 
was impersonal enough, with savages, a wilderness, and 
famine haunting their very doorsteps. Somehow they seem 
never to have thought of this excellent alibi. One can also 
imagine -a citizen of some collectivist society making such a 
protest. Nothing could be more cold and impersonal than 
collectivism more lacking in warmth of feeling for the 
individual, more contemptuous of his rights as a person. Yet 
here, too, there seems to be no one with ingenuity enough to 
make the lament. 

Where the complaint of a "cold and impersonal world" is 
warranted, the complaint is not made. Where the complaint 
of a "cold and impersonal world" is not warranted, it is made. 
The plain fact is that our world in the United States suffers, 
not from an excess of impersonality, but from an excess of 
the opposite. Our society is too self-centered in its concerns. 
It is at this moment one of the most egocentric societies in 
history. Once again we bestow the fee upon the foul disease. 
We insist upon having as a remedy a more generous appli- 
cation of that which is the source of our ailment the 
emphasis on the individual person. 

Another contemporary alibi of irresponsibility is that we are 
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all subject to a dreadful "pressure toward conformity." The 
repetition of this phrase, with appropriate gestures in depre- 
cation, is a prescribed ritual in gatherings of free spirits who 
have liberated themselves from conformity to the crowd and 
are careful only of conformity to the clique. Yet just what is 
supposed to be new about this pressure toward conformity? 
In the eighteenth century, Rousseau complained of it bitterly: 
"there prevails in our customs a base and delusive uniformity, 
and all minds seem to have been cast in the same mould. . . . 
Forever we follow usage, never our own nature. No longer do 
we dare to appear what we are. In this perpetual constraint 
the men who make up this herd of cattle called society, when 
placed in the same circumstances, always do the same thing." 

In the nineteenth century, John Stuart Mill, in his essay 
On Liberty, expressed the same protest. He fulminated against 
the reign of "collective mediocrity," the "tyranny of the 
majority," the "magical influence of custom." He poured con- 
tempt on the "mere conformers to common-place," the "time- 
servers for truth," and those who combine a promising intellect 
with a timid character and so dare not utter their real views. 
He was disturbed that nobody had the courage to do "what 
nobody does," that nobody would think of not doing "what 
everybody does." He declared: "Society has now fairly got 
the better of individuality. ... In our times, from the highest 
class of society down to the lowest, every one lives as under 
the eye of a hostile and dreaded censorship. . . . They ask 
themselves, what is suitable to my position? What is usually 
done by persons of my station and pecuniary circumstances? 
or (worse still) what is usually done by persons of a station 
and circumstance superior to mine? I do not mean that they 
choose what is customary in preference to what suits their own 
inclination. It does not occur to them to have any inclination, 
except for what is customary." 

Certainly the struggle of the individual against custom and 
against conformity is an old one. If we complain about it 
more today, is that because custom is stronger, or because the 
individual is feebler? 

Jules Feiffer, however, gives us the last consolation, with 
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the suggestion that perhaps God, too, is an irresponsible. 
Since we cannot reproduce the cartoon from The Village Voice, 
we must reproduce the monologue of the kindly chap who, 
standing on a high stool, is talking to God: 

I forgive you up there. 

You mean well. It's not your fault you're unequipped for the job. 

Industrialization isn't your fault. Modern science is not your fault. 
Over population isn't your fault. 

Historically you're basically rural. The world has gone fast you. 
7 understand. 

So naturally you've turned uncertain. You're trying to reassert 
yourself. No one likes to admit he's lost his touch. 

Listen up there if you ever start a war, Til understand. 

It's an attention getting device. 

It's not your fault you're emotionally immature. 

So Jules Feiffer, in irony, addresses the deity much as Walt 
Whitman, in unconscious condescension, addresses the Christ. 
And he utters the precious word of the "compassionater" 
which each of us and perhaps even God desires most to 
hear: "It's not your fault. I understand." 



4 The B easily s Burden-bearing Bourgeoisie 

"What do you want out of life?" Sal Paradise asks the ques- 
tion of a gorgeous country girl beside whom he is seated in a 
bus, on the road. She is wearing a low-cut cotton blouse that 
displays a beautiful sun tan on her breast tops. But she is 
dull. 

" 'What do you want out of life?' I wanted to take her and 
wring it out of her. She didn't have the slightest idea what she 
wanted. She mumbled of jobs, movies, going to her grand- 
mother's for the summer, wishing she could go to New York 
and visit the Roxy, what kind of outfit she would wear . . . 
'What do you do on Sunday afternoons?' I asked. She sat on 
her porch. The boys went by on bicycles and stopped to chat. 
She read the funny papers, she reclined on the hammock. 
'What do you do on a warm summer's night?* She sat on the 
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porch, she watched the cars in the road. She and her mother 
made popcorn." It transpires that her father works a night 
shift in a boiler factory: "he's spent his whole life supporting 
a woman and her outpoppings and no credit or adoration." 
Sal is insistent with the question: "What are we all aching 
to do?" But he gets no help from this hopelessly middle-class 
girl. "She didn't know. She yawned. She was sleepy. It was 
too much . . . She was eighteen and most lovely, and lost." 

The girl with the sun-tanned breast tops but with the vacant 
mind is the symbol of all that is despised by the beat and the 
bohemian the dull, the stupid, the boring, the beastly, bur- 
den-bearing bourgeoisie. One of the Dharma bums can feel 
compassion as well as scorn when he finds a representative of 
this class in a kindly truck driver who gives him a lift: "And 
he had a nice home in Ohio with wife, daughter, Christmas 
tree, two cars, garage, lawn, lawnmower, but he couldn't 
enjoy any of it because he really wasn't free. It was sadly 
true." But for the most part there is only contempt for these 
people, for whom the white-tiled toilet is just a cover for an 
inward corruption, and for whom the TV set is a concealment 
of the essential emptiness of their lives. "Take a walk some 
night on a suburban street and pass house after house on both 
sides of the street each with the lamplight of the living room, 
shining golden, and inside the little blue square of television, 
each living family riveting its attention on probably one show; 
nobody talking; silence in the yards; dogs barking at you 
because you pass on human feet instead of on wheels." 

So radical is this attempted dissociation from the middle 
classes that the proper beatnik is most careful lest his rebellion 
reflect some secret respect for the folkways he despises. For 
this reason Lawrence Lipton makes it plain that the beat has 
nothing to do with the J. D., or juvenile delinquent, who is 
basically a status seeker, like any other square. "He is a square 
because his values are the conventional American values: suc- 
cess, the worship of things, the obsession with speed and 
devil-take-the-hindmost attitudes in everything. They are 
'sharpies' always looking for angles. They believe everything 
they read in the ads. The 'kick' they are looking for when 
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they 'borrow' a car for the night is the kick of making 'a 
majestic entrance' in front of a chick's house. The juvenile 
delinquent wants a Ford, in his future, but he wants his 
future right now." 

The aristocrat shares with the boherman this contempt for 
the bourgeoisie. Anne, in Crome Yellow* gives indirect ex- 
pression to it as she seeks to dismiss a bothersome lover: 
"What you need, Denis, is a nice plump young wife, a fixed 
income, and a little congenial but regular work." And it is 
interesting that for all the range and depth of insight into 
human nature to be found in the novels of Aldous Huxley, 
there is nowhere any full-length treatment of a clergyman- 
pastor, or of an ordinary politician, or of a businessman i.e., 
those persons who carry on the principal affairs of a middle- 
class society. Francis Chelifer, in Those Barren Leaves, gives 
a long discourse on the spiritually degraded lot of the bour- 
geoisie. His critique is not a Marxian one that they are 
exploiters of the proletariat. Indeed, he feels that they are 
worse off than the workers, whose rising standard of living 
they constantly resent. Actually the middle classes are little 
more than domesticated wild animals, restrained by a fear of 
public opinion. They have no understanding of art, although 
they feel they must respect it. They have no real religion, 
only respectability; or, as Spandrell quotes Rampion in Point 
Counter Point "they moo away in churches, they coo over 
prayers, they pervert and destroy their whole dismal existence 
by acting in accordance with the will of an arbitrarily 
imagined abstraction which they choose to call God. Just a 
pack of God-snobs. " 

As for the dull girl with the sun-tanned breast tops, what 
she probably wants most of all is a husband, a home, and a 
family of her own. For either the beat or the blueblood, no 
ambition could be more despicable than this. And Jack 
Kerouac could join Aldous Huxley in the sentiment though 
not in the style with which Huxley describes the perfect 
husband, Fred Poulshot, in Time Must Have a Stop: 
"Except for being absolutely intolerable, he was the perfect 
husband. One who loved the routine of marriage and domes- 
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tic life carving mutton, begetting children just as he loved 
the routine of being (what was it?) Secretary and Treasurer 
of the City and Far Eastern thingummy-bob. And in all that 
concerned these routines, he was the soul of probity and 
regularity. Swear, get angry, deceive poor Alice with another 
woman? Why, he'd as soon embezzle the company's petty 
cash. No, no, Fred took it out of people in a very different 
way. He didn't have to do anything; it was enough for him 
just to be" 

One wonders, though, what kind of salvation Sal, or his 
friend, Dean, might have offered the lovely but lost middle- 
class girl. Neither one, naturally, would pretend to play the 
husband; but perhaps he could be the great lover. It happens 
that earlier in the tale Sal had had a workout with a Rita 
Bettencourt: "She was a nice little girl, simple and true, and 
tremendously frightened of sex. I told her it was beautiful, 
I wanted to prove this to her. She let me prove it, but I was 
too impatient and proved nothing. She sighed in the dark. 
'What do you want of life?' I asked. ..." As for Dean 
Moriarty, his biggest boast Is of the time he roared off in a 
Cadillac, picked up his girl, had her in a parking lot, deposited 
her back in the hotel, and returned with the car "in nothing 
flat." So perhaps the girl in the bus is better off with her 
Sunday popcorn. 

One horrendous thing about the middle class is that, be- 
sides respectability, it represents success. Walt Whitman long 
ago had a "thought" for all such "persons arrived at high 
positions, ceremonies, wealth, scholarships, and the like." 
They are whited sepulchres, which outwardly appear beauti- 
ful, but within are full of dead men's bones and all manner 
of uncleanness: 

And of each one the core of life, namely happiness, is full o the 
rotten excrement of maggots, 

And often to me those men and women pass unwittingly the true 
realities o life, and go toward false realities. . . . 

And often to me they are sad, hasty, unwaked somnambules walk- 
ing in the dusk. 



The Beastly, Burden-bearing Bourgeoisie 

It is curious that Mary a Marines, writing in our day, uses 
the same basic metaphor of the "somnambule" to describe, 
not the bourgeois, but the bohemian, who differs from the 
other only in dress and in deportment: "Intense, disheveled, 
and often unmannerly, they have the look of somnambulists, 
walking and thinking in their sleep, drugged with sensation 
and isolated from reality." This is the question: Who is really 
wide awake? 

To the irresponsibles and to the apostles of self-pity, the 
scandal of the middle class is that it accepts the responsibili- 
ties and bears the burdens of the world. Its members are 
those who, in an endless proliferation of activities, cook the 
meals, mow the lawn, keep the house, earn the income, spon- 
sor the Cub Scouts, volunteer for the United Crusade, teach 
Sunday school or a Bible class, labor on the board of the 
Parent-Teacher Association, vote regularly in the primaries 
and in the final elections, attend church, are members of 
Rotary or Kiwanis, contribute to philanthropies, give their 
spare time to worthy causes, have faith in the United Nations, 
fight for better schools, serve freely on committees and com- 
missions, patronize the charity bazaar, work for the hospital 
auxiliary, mail out letters for the fine-arts festival, and so on, 
ad infinitum. They make up that loathsome thing which is 
the dull, the stupid, the boring, the beastly, burden-bearing 
bourgeoisie. The only word which is adequate to express the 
proper sentiment toward this breed is that monosyllable 
which Al Capp, in his cartoons, has somehow managed to 
load with every power of aversion and disgust Ugh! 

Unfortunately, the beats themselves are the by-product and 
the grotesque caricature of the very middle class they affect 
to despise. Alfred Kazin has remarked that these hipsters "arc 
not outlaws, not radicals, but the slobs and remittance men 
and spoiled brats" of a wasteful and self-indulgent society. 
More than once, Pierre de Lattre, who served for a while as 
unofficial chaplain to the beats in San Francisco, has said that 
his parishioners came, not from an underprivileged proletariat, 
but from good middle-class homes, in fact, usually from the 
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better middle-class homes, and that the parents, far from 
being overly strict, were of the excessively permissive kind. 

So it is that the beats reproduce in their culture the very 
evils which they seern to reject in the culture of their origin. 
They do not like the sterility, conformity, and hypocrisy of 
the middle class. They are themselves sterile, especially in the 
arts. They are strict conformists to the rule of their own clique 
in matters of dress, sex, speech, and dirt. They are hypocrites 
in their basic pretenses, especially with reference to money. 
And if anyone thinks the beats breach the middle-class ethic 
in their irresponsibility, he should study Feiffer's cartoon se- 
quence of the man who excuses all his acts with the formula, 
*Tm just doing my job/' to understand that moral nihilism 
and irresponsibility have now crept into the heart of the bour- 
geoisie. (An American spy caught in the Revolutionary War 
exclaims, "I regret that I have but one life to give to my 
country," and is hanged. An American spy caught in the Cold 
War declares, "I was just doing my job," and is paid $30,000 
a year for the job.) 

For today the bourgeoisie begins to weary of its burdens, to 
long for freedom, to writhe with self-hatred and with self- 
pity, to find intolerable the very comforts and facilities for 
which it once labored so assiduously. All of this is epitomized 
in an extraordinary letter addressed to Herb Caen and pub- 
lished in his column in the San Francisco Chronicle at the 
time of the execution of Caryl Chessman: 

Let me tell you where I was when we killed Chessman. I was wash- 
ing and drying clothes automatically. I was distractedly ironing a 
sleeve, making a bed, scrubbing on a tabletop, sweeping and straight- 
ening in my modern tract home. I was turning the TV and radio 
on and off. At 10:10 I received a long distance call from my sister, 
who lives in HER modern tract home. We talked inanely. From 
her grief-stricken voice I knew what had happened and that she 
had to talk for a moment with a fellow mourner about something 
that was too big to put into words. Then I cried and cried and cried 
not for Chessman or society but for myself, because I do exist some- 
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where in this obesity, imprisoned in middle age and in the middle- 
age class. And I longed to be free and with the Beats and the students 
and the Quakers and the big egos in Mann who were doing some- 
thing about it. 

Reading this letter carefully we see that the truth o what 
actually occurs is stranger than fiction, stranger than any 
treatise about truth. 

First of all we have here the identifying act, in which the 
writer identifies both with the executed man and with those 
who execute him. Then we have the revulsion in the presence 
of those horrid, modern conveniences the automatic washer 
and the automatic dryer. How much simpler, how much more 
beautiful life could be and one's own lily-white hands 
without these dreadful inventions! Then we have mentioned 
twice that unsightly affront to the dignity and freedom of the 
human spirit the modern tract home. How much more 
quaint, how much more original it was when people could 
live in the row houses of a big city, or in the cramped apart- 
ments of a lower-middle-class metropolitan slum! As for hav- 
ing to turn the TV and radio on and off, it must be confessed 
that they are a bit of a distraction in the midst of the sweeping 
and scrubbing and straightening. 

But in all this charabia the essential comes out clear and 
unequivocal. She is not sorry for Chessman or for society. 
She is sorry "for myself." In this outpouring of self-pity the 
bourgeois is also beat. 

5 The Sickness of an Affluent Society 

Terence OTlaherty, in his column as a television critic, de- 
scribes a successful performer as a "chest-clutchen" This is one 
whose "greatest personal satisfaction seems to come from tell- 
ing his troubles to viewers, reporters, guests, and anyone else 
who will listen." This particular artist has "repeatedly at- 
tempted to draw viewer sympathy to himself by claiming he's 
overworked and misunderstood." Though the beginning of 
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his career revealed a man of charm and of maturity, he gradu- 
ally developed another character. "Then something happened. 
. . . He began to cry a little. At first it was over others. Then, 
after considerable newspaper coverage, the tears were for him- 
self, his long hours and his half-a-million-dollar-a-year job." 

The chest-clutcher is the artist par excellence in an affluent 
society. It is only an affluent society that can allow itself the 
indulgence of self-pity. A poor people cannot afford this lux- 
ury. When life is hard and cruel, every energy is needed for 
survival. It is only the affluent who have the leisure to elab- 
orate the skills which go into the cultivation of self-pity. 
When this self-pity is rabid, it is angry. When it is rotten, it 
is beat. But whether it speaks in a snarl or in a whine, its 
appetite for compassion is illimitable. The more it is fed, the 
greater it grows. In time we learn to take delight in this our 
disease, to call it health rather than sickness, and to give special 
rewards to those doctors and artists and priests and politicians 
who can best celebrate its symptoms. Upon the most tal- 
ented of these we could even bestow a Nobel Prize or a 
Pulitzer Prize. 

When Boris Pasternak wrote his story of Doctor (Hamlet- 
in-Gethsemane) Zbivago, he gave it a setting of radical ro- 
manticism. The one reality is Life. Christianity with its Easter 
festival may testify to this reality, but Nature, even more 
than religion, speaks eloquently of it. Having life, we should 
live it directly, and not be diverted nor disciplined by plans, or 
programs, or principles, or politics, or other such "immature 
fantasies" and "schoolboy escapades." Says Doctor Zhivago 
to his Lara: "Man is born to live, not to prepare for life. 1 * Al- 
most half a century ago a young American seer spoke similar 
words: "I don't think you have to learn how to live. I didn't, 
anyhow." The name of this seer: Pollyanna. 

Doctor Zhivago is the artist-anarchist who can never be at 
home in any system of public responsibility, communist or 
capitalist. "Politics doesn't appeal to me. I don't like people 
who don't care about the truth." These words are supposed 
to be spoken in Soviet Russia, but one has heard their super- 
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cilious inflection in democratic societies. Actually, as Richard 
Powers has shown in The Antioch Review and as Maurice 
Samuel has shown in Commentary , Pasternak really looks 
back with regret upon the irresponsible privileges and com- 
forts of tsarist times. But it is alleged to be the great work of 
Christ that he abolished politics. Since then nations and lead- 
ers have been relegated to the past, and replaced by the doc- 
trine of individuality and of freedom. With Christ, as with 
Lara, we have only to be, to be free, to be persons, to live, 
to love, and, perchance, to suffer. 

At the moment the suffering is intolerable. Life now is 
"under sentence." "Reality has been so terrorized that it is hid- 
ing." There is left only the lonely soul, shivering in isolation, 
or perhaps in company with a single loved one. So Lara speaks 
to the Doctor as the end approaches: "The whole human way 
of life has been destroyed and ruined. All that's left is the 
naked human soul stripped to the last shred, for which nothing 
has changed because it was always cold and shivering and 
reaching out to its nearest neighbor, as cold and lonely as it- 
self. You and I are like Adam and Eve, the first two people 
on earth who at the beginning of the world had nothing to 
cover themselves with and now at the end of it we are just 
as naked and homeless." 

Whether or not the human soul was always cold and shiv- 
ering is precisely the question. But one could not find better 
evidence of the insatiable imperialism of this sort of self-pity 
than that, in violation of the whole intent of the Biblical tale, 
it should reduce Adam and Eve to figures of pathos! In the 
Garden of Eden they were not homeless. In Eden, if they 
were naked, they knew it not. In Eden they were not without 
companionship. If later they did come to know what it is to 
be naked, and cold, and alone, this was due to a free act of 
disobedience, not to the arbitrary imposition of an alien power. 

However, for Pasternak, man, set against an absurd uni- 
verse and a hostile society, is but a pathetic particle. He is 
born in pathos; he lives in pathos; he peters out in pathos 
like Ferlinghetti's Christ. For all the fine talk about freedom 
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and personality in the book, it is just the absence o any 
robust personality that marks the narrative of Doctor Zbivago. 
Toward the end, so the text tells us, the Doctor "went more 
and more to seed." As for Lara, she simply disappears. The 
identity of either one, like that of other characters in the 
story, had often been lost in a flow of conversation where we 
lose track of who is speaking. Is this because the individual 
vanishes into the universal? If so, it is a universal, not of 
human nature, but of nature; or, rather, it is the universal of 
an abstract, impersonal life-force which is neither human nor 
natural. In any case the proper outcome of this pilgrim's 
progress in pathos is the evaporation of the individual. 

The American version of the solitary, innocent, suffering 
soul is Archibald MacLeish's }.B. (I speak from the book, not 
from the play in production.) To be sure, this has a tough- 
ness of temper and a literary merit which separate it from the 
Russian tale. The verse is lean and spare; God as well as Satan 
appears in power; and J.B. is not diminished in his manhood 
at the end. Nevertheless it is obvious that for J.B., as for Job 
in the Bible, one must have power, prosperity, and prestige 
to begin with in order to undergo this kind of anguish. It is 
inconceivable that either poem could have been written from 
an economy of scarcity. 

The change that has come over American culture at this 
point is of the profoundest spiritual significance. The gist of 
it is that we find our symbol and our spokesman not in the 
prophets but in Job. This is the difference between the United 
States of the 1930'$ and the United States of the 1950*5. With 
the prophets, our compassion was directed outward to a suf- 
fering society. With Job, our pity is directed inward to a 
pathetic self. In the first instance we are concerned with a 
wrong done to others. In the second instance, with a wrong 
done to our own persons. The irony of the situation is that, 
when we were really suffering the severest deprivations, we 
became capable of generous sympathies. But when we are 
wallowing in affluence, we begin to cherish resentment against 
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the deity for every least failure to maintain us in the style of 
living to which recently we have become accustomed. 

If God in J.B. has a more articulate character than in 
Doctor Zhivago, this is to enable him to serve as the villain 
of the piece. Nickles' readiness to play the role of J.B. as much 
as that of Satan indicates that man and the devil have much 
in common in their understanding of the anguish of existence. 
The villainy of God, however, is not an overt villainy. It is his 
"cold complacence," his failure to be the loving Father that 
he ought to be: "He does not love. He Is." This is the God 
of the much lamented "cold and impersonal world." His 
countenance appears in skies of stone, in staring stars that are 
only lights not meant for man. On the other hand, in /.#., 
as in Doctor Zhivago, it is proper to find comfort in Nature 
the forsythia, the green leaves in the wood, the wind on 
the water. This is not Newton's nature with its laws, nor 
Darwin's nature with its struggle. It is the nature of Ruskin's 
pathetic fallacy a sweet and gentle and warmth-giving spirit. 
One may sentimentalize Nature, but not God, We reject 
the Father God, and turn to Mother Nature. This is meta- 
physical Momism. 

Of course J.B. suffers in innocence. His cry is the universal 
cry of the wounded ego: "Why should they do this to me?" 
In all that occurs he has "not even the consciousness of 
crime to comfort him." Nor can he find an answer to the 
insistent question as it is phrased by his wife, Sarah, after the 
death in an automobile accident of two of their children: 

Why did He do it to them? 
What had they done to Him those children . . . 
What had they done to Him . . . 

and we 
What had we done? . . . 

The premise behind this question is that man ought to be 
living in the kind of universe where all should minister to his 
necessities as in the maternal womb. 
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As Doctor Zhivago is alone with his Lara, so is J.B. alone 
with his Sarah. The final resort of both parties is to "blow on 
the coal of the heart.'* Doctor Zhivago and Lara do so in 
desperation in their story it is precisely the Doctor's heart 
that fails but J.B. and Sarah do so in hope. Yet both parties 
put their faith finally in a truncated humanism in which one 
trusts not in God, nor even in Nature, certainly not in Hu- 
manity, nor in Society, but just in the isolated ego. Lara 
makes explicit the new idolatry in one of her concluding 
remarks to the Doctor: "Yurochka! Yurochka! How wise you 
are! You know everything, you divine everything, Yurochka, 
you are my strength and my refuge." And then, because she 
is aware of what it means to take the words of the psalmist 
and turn them from Jehovah to Yurochka, she adds, "God 
forgive me the blasphemy." This, then, is the new Savior 
just poor little you and me. 

One scarcely dares to argue with self-pity when it takes on 
these epic proportions. There is no answering its triumphant 
ad bominem. So William S. White turns from his usual dis- 
cussion of politics in Harpers Magazine in order to consider 
the theme sublime. Sensing correctly that there is a kinship 
between Pasternak and MacLeish, he summons us to confront 
the "cold, dreadful blast of things as they really are," and to 
accept the "plain fact that this is, most of the time, simply a 
hell of a life." It is the confrontation with this fact, he tells us, 
which "divides the men from the boys," which separates the 
"front-line people" from the "safer people back in the Zone 
of the Interior." 

Mr. Zuss had an expression for this fellow: "the honest, dis- 
illusioned man," with his "turd of truth." By all means let 
us ask which is the man, and which is the boy! At any rate 
Kenneth Tynan dares to enter a protest against the premises 
of J.B. as against those of Tennessee Williams' Sweet Bird 
of Youth; "Both plays have a missing facet: neither admits 
any human responsibility for the human condition." Of the 
protagonist in the drama, "nowhere is the possibility even 
considered that he might, in some madcap Utopia, be able to 
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shape the circumstances in which he lives." And John Ciardi, 
having pondered what might be the "sin" of which J.B. could 
be guilty before heaven, comes out with the blunt judgment: 
"He is a fathead. His sin ... is a piety so shallow and so 
fatuously self-righteous that even when he hears that two of 
his children have been smeared against a wall in an auto 
wreck, he must take the occasion to philosophize upon the 
righteousness of his behavior and of his convictions." Between 
Tynan and Ciardi we get the essentials: the abdication of 
moral responsibility, the egoistic concentration upon the self 
in self-pity. 

And so the celebration of the self which began with a song 
of triumph has its consummation in a whimper. The whimper 
may be accompanied by the music of the lute and of the 
viol. It may have all the dancers of the realm to reveal the 
beauty of its rhythms. But it is a tune for a self that is 
sinking into the morass of its own narcism. 

As for those who would still wallow in this slough of 
despond, if they are contemptuous of supernatural remedies, 
there may be vouchsafed to them an earthly. For there is on 
this earth a people scornful of self-pity and not lavish of pity 
toward others. It is a tough people, a Spartan people, confident 
of its god and certain of its destiny. And if we must make our 
people effete with self-pity, then this other people, though a 
cruel people, will inherit our land as surely as the living dis- 
place the dead. 



Chapter Five 
Rake's Regress 



1 The Lost Self 

It is reported that Li Po, one of the Six Idlers of the Bamboo 
Grove, met his death one night when he leaned too far over 
the edge of a boat in an effort to embrace the reflection of the 
moon. The record indicates that, at this last moment, Li Po 
was filled with wine as well as inspired by the Muse. At any 
rate he died a death worthy of a true poet. He was reaching 
out to a reality beyond his own ego. If he had perished in 
the modern mood, he would have drowned in an effort to 
embrace in the water a reflection of his own self. 

It is the tragedy of modern man that, looking for his self, 
he has indeed found that self; but, finding nothing but that 
self, he senses that it is a lost self. The introverted characters 
of Jules Feiff er are of more help to us here than the extraverted 
ecstasies of Li Po. In one of Feiffer's cartoon sequences we 
have a man who explains how he feels at different times. It is 
characteristic that none of his feelings has reference to any 
external object. His feelings are just a series of subjective 
states of feeling. Sometimes this man feels "small," and some- 
times he feels "larger than life." Sometimes he feels "crushed," 
and sometimes he feels "like a king." Sometimes he feels 
slow and stupid, and other times clever and witty. But it is 
his misfortune that "most of the time I feel just like me." 
The final cartoon shows him, a glum expression on his face, 
a glass in his hand, as he speaks the words of the logical 
conclusion: "So I drink." 

This man, whether drunk with narcism or drowned in 
narcism, is the pilgrim whom Bunyan understood long ago as 
caught in the Slough of Despond. When inquiry is made as to 
why the Slough should be there, and why it is not removed 
by the King, the answer is that the Slough is self-created by 
each pilgrim: "This miry slough is such a piece as cannot 
be mended ... for still, as the sinner is awakened about his 
lost condition, there ariseth in his soul many fears, and doubts > 
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and discouraging apprehensions, which all of them get to- 
gether, and settle in this place." 

The pilgrim in Bunyan's tale is resolved to struggle through 
the mire and to get out of it on the farther side. He is assisted 
in this effort by a certain Help, who lends him a hand from 
dry ground. The modern pilgrim, however, prefers to remain 
in the Slough, with the fears and the doubts. If he is an 
Existentialist, he puts on a big act of making loud outcries 
and lamentations, and of flailing about with his arms so as to 
bedaub himself with the more dirt, and to splatter all those 
who come to watch. If he is an Analytic Philosopher, he soon 
forgets where he is through preoccupation with considering 
each little speck of mud on its own merits. If someone should 
ask him what he is doing in this Slough of Despond, he 
would dismiss that as a meaningless question. If they should 
persist in the inquiry, he would retort impatiently: "What 
Slough? What Despond?" 

If a certain kind of contemporary Christian were to come 
by and to take it into his head to succor his brethren out of 
the morass, he would never be so cold-blooded and calculating 
as to imitate Help in Bunyan's tale. For he would immediately 
desert the dry ground on which he stood and leap into the 
Slough, so as to identify with those two miserable sinners and 
to compassionate with their fears and doubts. Here he would 
become so engrossed in sharing the experiences and feelings 
of the others that he would scarcely notice it if the two of 
them, having at last become tired of their foolish game and 
having suffered a sudden return to common sense, should 
climb out and go on their way, leaving this sympathetic chap 
to continue to play in his mud puddle all by himself. 

Of the three sorts of lost selves that we have now gotten 
together, the one that may be most deserving of hopeful 
consideration is the Existentialist. At least he has some idea 
of where he is and of what he is up to, even though he may 
be mistaken concerning how to go about his business. It is 
quite true, as Roger Shinn affirms for the Existentialist, that 
our decisions make our selves. It is also true in some sense 
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that every act of choice is an act of choosing a self. Neverthe- 
less, while the self is a consequence of our choosing, it should 
never be the object of our choosing. We choose a wife, a 
career, a god, a new hat, and these things go into the making 
of us. But when we choose in health, we look outward to the 
object of choice, not inward to the subjective result. 

If we focus too much on the self, and begin to forget the 
objects God, Nature, Humanity, Society to which it is 
related, we may end up by believing that the self is self- 
sufficient and self-subsistent. This leads to some o the typical 
weaknesses of existentialism, as Shinn points them out. It may 
say: "Just decide. It doesn't matter what you decide, if the 
decision is yours." This may be accompanied by a sort of 
theatrical self-assertion, in which each self seeks to obey the 
commandment, "Be yourself," but really has no notion of 
what kind of self it wants to be. It is all very well to reject 
mediocrity, conformity, and mendacity, but the rejection 
becomes a mere pose unless it is supported by deep convic- 
tions about objective realities. Says Shinn: "The person of 
profound convictions often lives in heroic nonconformity; but 
the person who sets out to be a nonconformist is less a hero 
than a clown." 

Part of the game that the lost self today plays with its 
self when it secretly wishes to remain lost is the game of 
avoiding convictions and commitments. These are the things 
that firm up a self and give it real character. One may take 
the position that convictions are just a nuisance, and that it's 
much better to mess your way along in a kind of Taoist 
wu-wei 3 or indifferent do-nothing-ism, until chance turns you 
in one direction or the other. Or else one may adopt the 
pose of being forever a * 'seeker' * after truth, or after some 
supreme loyalty, but taking very good care never to allow the 
quest to reach a consummation. There was something of this 
in Kierkegaard in his relations both with his God and with 
his girl. While he was quite a virtuoso in the tensions and 
anxieties that go with such love affairs, celestial and terrestrial, 
he never would, in either case, permit himself to be caught 
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in a commitment so unequivocal that he would have to turn 
to direct action and away from the feelings which fascinated 
him so much. 

This self that is lost precisely because it is all wrapped up 
in itself has now become the stock character of the American 
theater- There is a remarkable description of it in an essay by 
Theodore Hoffman in the Columbia University Forum on 
the Stanislavsky method in acting. Hoffman's smoothly flow- 
ing account is here broken up into a series of distinct para- 
graphs, so that each feature of this self may claim our 
attention: 

Method actors seem more intense than others. 

They like to get close to each other (closer than the traditional 
armVlength) . 

They are apt to speak low when there is distance between them 
and loud when they are close to each other. 

There is a tautness in their voices which makes them inaudible 
or gratingly monotonous. 

They don't seem to move much, and when they do it is with 
rapid, spasmodic movements. 

They like to scratch themselves, rub their arms, brush their hair, 
count their buttons. They keep on doing these things even when 
other actors are the center of attention. 

They seem to alternate between assaulting each other and retreat- 
ing into themselves. 

They like to play scenes wherever they choose, frequently in odd 
pockets of the stage. 

They apparently don't like to deliver lines toward the audience. 

Hoffman admits that the play is gripping at every moment, 
but seems to go on forever, and "in the end one gets a kind 
of cheated feeling, as if the actors were going through all 
that rigamarole for their own pleasure and really weren't the 
least bit interested in communicating anything to the audi- 
ence." In brief, here we have solipsism as a formula for the 
modern drama. 

Part of the irony of the performance is that, while each 
self seeks to be uniquely its own self, all selves turn out to 
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be the same self. "All the characters in a Method production 
seem to be gifted with similar voice levels and similar speech 
patterns, and they all behave alike." This paradox derives 
from the very fact that each actor tries to create characters out 
of his own experience. "Method characters are all individuals; 
they are also all the same type of individual. The reason is 
evident. Young Americans have had, after all, pretty much 
the same kind of experience and the social pressure of the 
New York theater is such that young actors make themselves 
into New York bohemians and live disturbingly similar lives." 
When lago is built out of the actor's own ego, he becomes 
perforce a character who arouses our sympathies because he 
has been slighted and frustrated, and thinks his wife is un- 
faithful. Likewise Hamlet, instead of being a revelation of 
the agonies of the Renaissance man, becomes a beat Hamlet. 

Whether on the stage of the theater or on the stage of a 
political convention, this beat Hamlet is always making his 
appearance today. Shortly after the National Convention of 
the Democratic Party in Los Angeles in 1960 there was pub- 
lished in The New Republic a kind of testimonial by a 
member of the younger generation, praising a candidate for 
whom there was a tremendous popular rally in the stands 
but who drew few votes from the delegates. This man is 
presented as having "the qualities of a truly concerned person." 
Here we have another one of the magic modern words "con- 
cerned" which is supposed to describe a condition vastly 
superior to that of having definite convictions. And so we 
learn of the candidate that "instead of speaking confidently 
and glibly about every conceivable subject, instead of having 
answers to everything, he almost went to the other extreme. 
He was calm, meditative, almost unable to give a 'straight* 
answer about anything. He shared our doubts about the right- 
ness of any particular side and he shared our caution in 
making up his mind." 

Whether or not this is a fair picture of the candidate in 
question is not at issue for the moment. The extraordinary 
thing is that this Hamlet-image should be put forward as the 
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Incarnate Word of the spirit of a whole generation, and that 
a kind of uncertainty of mind should be adduced as his chief 
qualification for the highest executive office in the land. The 
testimonial does declare that the candidate has an understand- 
ing of the fundamentals of our democratic heritage, "toler- 
ance and true compassion." This places him in company with 
Walt Whitman and with Whitman's Christ: "We, enclosers 
of all continents, all castes, allowers of all theologies, Com- 
passionaters . , . We walk silent among disputes and asser- 
tions, but reject not the disputers nor anything that is 
asserted." The testimonial concludes with a note of existen- 
tialist frenzy and mysticism: it reports that the portion of the 
writer's generation there present was "laughing, crying, shout- 
ing and singing itself hoarse. They had waited a long time. 
The purity of their action seemed to justify that wait." 

And so the show goes on. It is the same show regardless of 
whether it is enacted on Broadway or in the sticks, performed 
before an elite of sophisticates or before a crowd of common 
people. As Hoffman puts it: "The fundamental fault of the 
Method is that it always seems to be producing the same play 
about the tragically frustrated desires of well-intentioned, 
deeply feeling failures of Strindberg characters living a Chek- 
hovian life amid Ibsen's social problems." And among the 
backers of this perpetual play there is an astonishing assort- 
ment of persons: young and old, atheists and pietists, neo- 
conservatives, political liberals, secularized Jews, modernist 
Roman Catholics, Protestant Christians, successful poets and 
playwrights, sociologists and psychologists of prestige, pro- 
fessors of jurisprudence or of theology, aristocrats, bourgeois, 
beats. 

The time has come for the rake's regress. The rake has 
already fulfilled the logic of his progress until the exaltation of 
the ego which he sought has pointed to its annihilation. All 
he can do now is retrace his steps. He may rediscover himself 
in relation to objective realities such as Humanity, Nature, 
and God. For apart from these realities, the Self, which tries 
to be everything, turns out to be nothing. 
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"I, I, I is the refrain of my whole life, which could be heard 
in everything I said. , . . When I was concerned with others, 
I was so out of pure condescension, in utter freedom, and all 
the credit went to me: my self-esteem would go up a degree.*' 
Albert Camus is describing for us the self-centered self in his 
great story of man, The Fall. The author's vision is as clear 
as his artistry is superb. "It is not true, after all, that I never 
loved," says Jean-Baptiste in this tale, "I conceived at least one 
great love in my life, of which I was always the object." This 
thing that he loves he would have endure forever: "Yes, I was 
bursting with a longing to be immortal. I was too much in 
love with myself not to want the precious object of my love 
never to disappear." 

Albert Camus may be called a neo-humamst, or neo-atheist, 
as against the classical variety. We are indebted to him and to 
his colleagues because they have forced the logic of atheism 
to its limit, and are prepared, somehow, to face the conse- 
quences. They have rid themselves of the belief In God, and 
then, in proper sequence, have surrendered the beliefs in 
Nature, in Humanity, and in Society. And here it must be 
insisted that the disillusionment with Nature, Humanity, 
and Society is not something that comes out of the Christian 
context. At any rate the neo-humanist, having gone so far, 
is left with just one thing, and that thing is die Self. With 
this Self he is very shortly disillusioned, because it is evil, 
because it is mortal. His liberal piety cannot give him what 
all historic religions have presumed to offer man i.e., free- 
dom from the dominion of sin and death. In spite of the facts, 
then, and in defiance of his logic, the neo-atheist proclaims 
a way of salvation which, in his language, is the way of 
nobility. 

The classical atheist is not troubled by these inconsistencies 
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perhaps because he is never so rigorous in the first place 
with the logic of his ultimate commitment. The classical 
atheist still believes in Nature, in Humanity, in Society, and 
in some form of the moral law, and therefore has no difficulty 
in retaining a faith in the Self. The ethics of classical atheism, 
as developed by two of its most consistent philosophers, is 
usually an ethics of pleasure, as in Lucretius, or an ethics of 
power, as in Hobbes. Indeed, pleasure and power seem to be 
the natural polarities in a consistently materialistic ethics. 
In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, with Holbach and 
Diderot, and then with Spencer and Mill, it also seemed 
possible to develop an ethics which should stress reason, or 
wisdom, as the supreme value. Today Sidney Hook, with his 
Deweyan faith in creative intelligence, is an heir of this 
tradition of classical humanism and rationalism. His marked 
distaste for the existentialists, with their moping over sin and 
death, sets him off sharply from the neo-humanist or neo- 
atheist group. 

In the tradition of classical atheism, death is to be welcomed 
in peace and in serenity. One of the most moving passages in 
Lucretius' De Reram Natura comes at the end of the third 
book, which elaborates the thesis "Death is nothing to us." 
You should be willing to die, just as you might "retire as a 
guest who has had his fill of life and take your care-free rest 
with a quiet mind." After all, "even in sleep, when mind 
and body are alike at rest, no one misses himself or sighs for 
life. . . . Death, therefore, must be regarded, so far as we 
are concerned, as having much less existence than sleep." As a 
pessimist Schopenhauer welcomes death as "the great oppor- 
tunity no longer to be I," and, since what lies ahead of us is 
"certainly only nothingness," we may welcome it in "that 
peace which is above all reason, that perfect calm of spirit, 
that deep rest, that inviolable confidence and serenity" the 
revelation of which is "an entire and certain gospel." 

Sidney Hook is a contemporary who speaks for the classical 
tradition when he objects to some European thinkers whose 
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"philosophy seems to be more of a meditation upon death 
than life.'* He goes on to say, "Agony over death strikes me 
as one of the unloveliest features of the intellectual life of our 
t j mes an d certainly unworthy of any philosophy which con- 
ceives itself as a quest for wisdom, It has never been clear to 
me why those who are nauseated by life, not by this or that 
kind of life but any kind of life, should be so fearful of death." 
He argues further: "If human beings were unable to die, 
they would to that extent be unfree. ... It would be truer to 
call tragic a world in which men wanted to die but couldn't." 

But this healthy-minded and old-fashioned sort of human- 
ism is not what is prevalent today. Indeed, it is a striking 
feature of contemporary thought that humanists, atheists, and 
agnostics are more concerned with the radical evil, or sinful- 
ness, of man than is the Christian theologian. They are the 
authors of the great treatises on human depravity, and, because 
they write as novelists or dramatists, they bring more convic- 
tion on this topic than did John Calvin or Jonathan Edwards. 
The thesis may be developed in a vulgar blend of braggadocio 
and of self-pity, as in the plays of Tennessee Williams; or it 
may be elaborated with the highest degree of sensitivity and 
of insight, as in the writings of Albert Camus. One interest- 
ing feature of Camus' doctrine of the fall of man is that, not 
only does the fall consist in self-love, but that self-love ex- 
presses itself chiefly in the quest for pleasure and for power. 
What Camus has done here is to take the ethics of classical 
atheism (Lucretius-Hobbes) and make that ethics the very 
token of our depravity. 

Again, in spite of Sidney Hook, the neo-atheist or neo 
humanist is preoccupied with the fact of death. Because the 
only reality he apprehends now is the Self, he has a fresh 
awareness of the particularity of death. As Roger Shinn re- 
minds us, it is one thing to hear a person say "All men are 
mortal," and quite another thing to hear him say, "You are 
going to die today." It is the second proposition, the existen- 
tial one, that brings death home to us. This indicates how 
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Hamlet felt about the death of his father, in spite of the 
smooth rationalizations of his mother: 

QUEEN; Thou know'st 'tis common; all that lives must die, 
Passing through nature to eternity. 

HAMLET: Ay, madam it is common, 

QUEEN: If it be, 

Why seems it so particular with thee? 

HAMLET: Seems, madam I Nay, it is. 

So death, when it takes place, is always a very personal ex- 
perience, nor do we find consolation in the reminder that 
mors omnibus communes death is the lot of all. 

It is not only the particularity of death, but its finality, that 
impresses the modern humanist. Shakespeare reflects this mood 
in the fivefold cry of Lear that "Never, never, never, never, 
never" will he see his Cordelia again. Heidegger and Sartre 
may think they have discovered something here, but Ecclesi- 
astes knew it long ago: "For that which befalleth the sons of 
men befalleth beasts ... as the one dieth, so dieth the other 
... so that a man hath no preeminence above a beast. . . . 
The dead know not anything, neither have they any more a 
reward; for the memory of them is forgotten. Also their love, 
and their hatred, and their envy is now perished; neither 
have they any more a portion in any thing that is done under 
the sun." 

Cardan, the materialist in Those Barren Leaves, puts it in 
modern language: "The greatest tragedy of the spirit is that 
sooner or later it succumbs to the flesh. Sooner or later every 
soul is stifled by the sick body . . . At the end of everything 
the flesh gets hold of the spirit, and squeezes the life out of it." 
Walt Whitman, who lived in the first phase of the faith of 
the Self in itself, would have nothing to do with this "Do you 
think I could walk pleasantly and well-suited toward annihila- 
tion?" and affirmed that everything must be full of eternal 
life. But the neo-humanist, or neo-atheist, is simply facing 
the logic o his rejection of the resurrection of the body or of 
the immortality of the soul. He will no longer be fobbed off 
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with an impersonal immortality in a Universal Mind, or In 
Nature, or in Humanity. The fact is: when you die, you die 
dead. 

Death is also the supreme absurdity. It makes nonsense of 
all the intelligence and love and pleasure and power to which 
the self has dedicated itself. So Hamlet stands with the grave- 
diggers and wonders whether the skull which he holds in his 
hand might be that of a politician, or a courtier, or a lawyer. 
One skull they can identify for him as that of Yorick, the 
king's jester. Hamlet takes the skull: 

Alas! poor Yorick. I knew him, Horatio; a fellow of infinite jest, of 
most excellent fancy; he hath borne me on his back a thousand 
times; and now, how abhorred in my imagination it is! my gorge 
rises at it. ... Where be your gibes now? your gambols? your songs? 
your flashes of merriment, that were wont to set the table on a roar? 
Not one now . . . 

But the neo-humanist, with Samuel Beckett in Endgame, or 
with Tennessee Williams in Camino Real, surpasses Shakes- 
peare in the savagery of his humor, and makes the last recep- 
tacle of our outworn humanity not a graveyard but a garbage 
pail. So it is that death, being in Schopenhauer's phrase "the 
resume of life," symbolizes both the absurdity and the indig- 
nity of life. 

When the neo-humanist or neo-atheist is unwilling to suc- 
cumb to the despair which would seem to be prescribed by 
these considerations, what he offers us, by way of an ethics, 
is a posture of nobility. One might ask what sense there is in 
being noble under these circumstances, but we have passed 
beyond reason as we have passed beyond God, Nature, and 
Humanity. Walter Kaufmann, a professional philosopher like 
Sidney Hook, but a neo-humanist rather than a classical one, 
achieves this end by suborning Shakespeare, playing up 
Goethe and Nietzsche, and blending it all into a kind of 
romantic Stoicism. Albert Camus was also an apostle and 
practitioner of npbility. 

The dilemma of Camus and of Kaufmann, however, is as old 
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as the dilemma of John Stuart Mill in the nineteenth century. 
As a classical humanist Mill espoused an ethics of pleasure. As 
a man of noble disposition he also believed in the necessity of 
sacrifice for an ideal. Only he did not know how to justify 
self-sacrifice on materialistic assumptions. Nevertheless he 
declined categorically, "It is better to be a human being 
dissatisfied than a pig satisfied; better to be Socrates dis- 
satisfied than a fool satisfied." The only difference between 
Mill and Camus is that Mill thought he was still being 
reasonable; Camus knew that his nobility, too, was an 
absurdity. 

If we are artists about living as well as about philosophy 
and literature, we shall wish to make our deaths fit symbols 
of the meanings by which we have lived. The fulfillment of 
this wish is the privilege of rare spirits. When Christ dies on 
the cross, or when Socrates drinks the poison, the death of 
each one tells us more about the meaning of the love or of the 
wisdom for which he lived. If one of us were to die in either 
of these ways, it would be as a cheap criminal or as a common 
suicide. It was therefore an excellent thing in a world where 
Providence can only be another name for Caprice that Albert 
Camus like James Dean should meet his end in the vio- 
lence of an automobile accident. This is the new symbol which 
takes the place of the cup of Gethsemane or the cup of 
hemlock. And so in death as in life we show that the only 
point of the game is its absurdity. 

Of course in this game the posture of nobility is an ab- 
surdity too. Nor may it be called a magnificent absurdity. 
The only fit label for it is the one that Carlyle gave to the 
ethics of John Stuart Mill "heroism with its eyes out/' One 
might be noble with a faith in God, or with a belief in 
Nature and its laws, or with a devotion to Humanity, or with 
a dedication to one's own Society and native land. But to be 
noble with a solitary self that one no longer apprehends 
except as a repository for depravity and death, this is the 
ultimate in idiocy. Though, to be sure, in this sort of world, 
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there is neither the sane nor the absurd, neither the rational 
nor the irrational, for all things are the same things, and all 
things are nothing. 

In any case let us speak no more of a "post-Christian era." 
This era is no more post-Christian, than post-Buddhist, or 
post-Moslem, or post-Judaic. But it is the post-humanist era. 
Atheism is now at the end of its tether. 
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Nevertheless, a classical atheist may be better than a con- 
temporary Christian. It takes a certain integrity of character 
to stand against the tide of the times. An atheist who has 
moorings in Nature, Reason, and Humanity will stand firmer 
than a Christian whose God is only a garnishment for the 
shallow vessel of the Self. And if that Christian, in the 
modern mode, is an eager compassionater and identifier, he 
will be carried about with every wind of doctrine, and tossed 
to and fro with every ebb and flow of fashion. It is therefore 
needful, in season and out, to support and to correct our 
reading of the professional pietists by turning to a John 
Dewey, a Sidney Hook, a Mary McCarthy, a Marya 
Mannes. 

In More in Anger, Marya Mannes rejects a God who is a 
Blob. She finds him in the original Meditation Room of the 
United Nations General Assembly Building. Since the room 
is for the use of many nations with many religions, it is neces- 
sary to avoid any symbol that might offend any believer. 
Permitted are a polished red tree trunk, a cluster of philoden- 
dron, and a shaft of light. But what is the character of the 
God whom we worship here? 

It seemed to me standing there that this nothingness was so oppres- 
sive and disturbing that it became a sort of madness, and the room 
a sort; of padded cell. It seemed to me that the core of our greatest 
contemporary trouble lay here, that all this whiteness and shapeless- 
ness and weakness was the leukemia of noncommitment, sapping 
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our strength. We had found, finally, that only nothing could please 
all, and we were trying to make the greatest of all generalities out 
of that most singular truth, the spirit of man. The terrifying thing 
about this room was that it made no statement whatever. 

For the moment we need not dispute whether it is the "spirit 
of man" or the Spirit of God that should be enshrined in this 
room. It is clear, at any rate, that Marya Mannes would 
reject the Way of Contemplation and the Way of Piety, 
which we have already discussed as devices for the annihila- 
tion of the self. She therefore will not go to worship in a 
"quiet place of detachment where we can look at the philo- 
dendron in their light from nowhere and meditate on 
nothing." 

The self that signifies, like the God that signifies, is a com- 
mitted self. And unless it is committed to something other 
than itself, it still belongs to the "pallid company of the un- 
committed." A self with character must "stick its neck out," 
even as a God with character "sticks his neck out' 1 on the 
Cross. So Marya Mannes, more in anger, rails against the 
cowardice of the times: "Certain words are too troublesome for 
us now: sacrifice, nobility, courage. Only suckers give up 
something they want for something others need. Only suckers 
act purely from moral conviction. Only suckers stick their 
necks out for what they believe, when what they believe 
makes others uncomfortable. This is the cynicism of Play It 
Safe." She protests against a popular leadership which is too 
ingratiating to our frailties, and which holds up before us, 
as a fetich, the trinity of "the grin, the generality, and God 
(the word) ." What the American self needs, besides the call 
to sacrifice and courage, is a renewed respect for craftsmanship, 
discipline, and authority. 

John Dewey is another thinker, outside the ranks of the 
religiously orthodox, who knows that a self-centered self is a 
sickly self: "The fallacy consists in transforming the (truistk) 
fact of acting as a self into the fiction of acting always for 
self." The healthy self reaches out beyond itself: 
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Many good words get spoiled when the word self is prefixed to 
them: words like pity, confidence, sacrifice, control, love. The reason 
is not far to seek. The word self infects them with a fixed intro- 
version and isolation. It implies that the act of love or trust or control 
is turned back upon a self which already is in full existence and in 
whose behalf the act operates. Pity fulfills and creates a self when 
it is directed outward, opening the mind to new contacts and re- 
ceptions. Pity for self withdraws the rnind back into itself, rendering 
its subject unable to learn from the bufferings of fortune. Sacrifice 
may enlarge a self by bringing about surrender of acquired pos- 
sessions to requirements of new growth. Self-sacrifice means a self- 
maiming which asks for compensatory pay in some later possession 
or indulgence. 

The introverting and isolating of confidence and of control is 
the same as that of pity and of sacrifice: 

Confidence as an outgoing act is directness and courage in meeting 
the facts of life, trusting them to bring instruction and support to a 
developing self. Confidence which terminates in the self means a 
smug complacency that renders a person obtuse to instruction by 
events. Control means a command of resources that enlarges the 
self; self-control denotes a self which is contracting, concentrating 
itself upon its own achievements, hugging them tight, and thereby 
estopping the growth that comes when the self is generously re- 
leased; a self-conscious moral athleticism that ends in a dispropor- 
tionate enlargement of some organ. 

The emphasis throughout is upon a dynamic and growing self 
as against a static and finished self: "What makes the differ- 
ence in each of these cases is the difference between a self 
taken as something already made and a self still making 
through action." 

Up to this point, while the atheist has been quoted with 
approval, it may appear that the term atheism has been used 
too carelessly. It is true that we distinguish an atheist as one 
who says there is no God, an agnostic as one who says we 
cannot tell whether or not there is a God, a humanist as one 
who substitutes the worship o Humanity for the belief in 
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God and immortality. But John Dewey was never sure which 
label really suited himself. And Marya Mannes is not too 
exact at this point. Her book ends with the ritual gesture of 
the self which worships itself: "Above all, let me never in 
some future adversity cry for comfort and sustenance to a 
God I never before addressed, but to the best and strongest 
within myself." Yet only four pages before that, she has 
acknowledged a belief in Christ, and a belief "in a grand 
universal order and meaning" and "in a power that is both 
greater than us and within us." 

What is clear is that both John Dewey and Marya Mannes 
share, in a sophisticated manner, the classical faith in Nature, 
Reason, Humanity, and a Moral Order, regardless of whether 
they are unequivocally theists or atheists. If here they are 
called classical atheists, it is to give them more of a good 
name than a bad name. It is to distinguish them, first, from 
the neo-atheists, who believe in nothing but the Self and 
scarcely in that. It is also to distinguish them from the too 
numerous pseudo- or neo-Christians who believe nothing of 
what the classical atheist believes, and have therefore reduced 
both their God and their Self to meaningless and amorphous 
entities. 

The practical point is that, when we try to arrive at an 
understanding of the self which shall liberate the self from 
self-pity and from self-annihilation, we can find much com- 
mon ground between certain classical secularists and certain 
classical religionists. We might take Aristotle, Saint Paul, 
Spinoza, Martin Luther, and John Dewey, and find that, 
with some differences of vocabulary, they would agree on 
many essentials. Indeed, there might be more agreement 
among them than between the atheists in this group (Spinoza- 
Dewey) and our neo-atheists, than between the Christians in 
this group (Saint Paul-Martin Luther) and our neo-Chris- 
tians. All would probably assent to the proposition that man 
has a conatus sese freservandi, an instinct of self-preservation. 
But they would insist that this is an instinct to preserve 
himself as a human being. This means a creature who is 
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capable of love and of intelligence. When we lose these 
capacities, we cease to be human, and we no longer have any 
self that is worth preserving. 

If one asks what the self is, the answer is that it is its 
interests, its activities, its loves. Aristotle and John Dewey 
would prefer the first two terms interests and activities. Saint 
Paul and Martin Luther would prefer the third term love. 
Spinoza would approve of them all. The modern expression 
would be commitments. While these terms differ from each 
other to some degree, they do not differ in direction and 
intent. Maybe there is more ardor in love, more intelligence 
in an interest. Aristotle would remind us that there are levels 
of interest and of activity: the vegetable interest in food and 
in reproduction; the animal interest in motion and in sensa- 
tion; the human interest in reason. A Christian would remind 
us also of the order of our loves: a supervening love of God, 
and, in genetic order, a love of self, of family, of community, 
of country, of humanity all of which loves take quality and 
power from the larger love of God. In any case the interests 
and loves of the self are directed, not to itself, but to outer 
objects. The self is created and is found in these objective 
interests, activities, and loves. 

If one asks where the self is located, the answer is that it 
is located in the whole field of interaction of its interests and 
loves. It is not just located in the body. Let us beware of 
the fallacy of simple location. The body is the main focal 
point of the self, but there are other important foci which, in 
a geographic sense, may be distributed all over the earth. An 
interest is always in something, an activity is always in con- 
nection with something, a love is always of or for something. 
Those objects in, of, for, or in connection with which we 
have our interests, activities, and loves, are as much a part 
of the self as the body is. The self is located where they are 
as truly as it is located where the body is. If I live in the 
suburbs, make a hobby of gardening, have a job in the city, 
but have sons and daughters living in another country, while 
I maintain a passionate concern for national politics, then my 
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self is literally located all over the several areas indicated. 
Moreover, from a practical point of view, I can be got at, 
manipulated, influenced, just as effectively by poking at me 
in these several foci as by trying to work over that part of 
the self which travels around with the physical body. 

From all this it follows that selves overlap one another and 
are intermingled with one another. This is true to the extent 
that the fields of our interest and activity, or the objects of 
our loves, may be identical with one another. It is also true 
to the degree that another self may also be one of the most 
important focal points in the make-up of myself. Here we 
must reject categorically the assertion of Aldous Huxley in 
The Perennial Philosophy that "the nature of selfness is such 
that one person cannot be a part of another person." Common 
sense speaks to the contrary. Especially in the relationship of 
marriage, two selves overlap and intermingle with one another 
in the most intricate and complicated manner. 

Finally it is tautologous but misleading to declare that we 
always act out of self-interest. Of course we do. There is no 
other way we could act. But the critical questions are: What 
sort of self is it that prescribes the self-interest? Or what are 
the interests and loves that make up that self? John Dewey 
says the important thing when he distinguishes between the 
"generous self 1 and the "narrow self." Horace Mann has the 
same thought in mind when he writes to the schoolchildren 
of Chautauqua County, New York: 

A boy's heart is not like his vest or his jacket, which would be split 
open if he should grow into a man in five minutes. The heart may be 
very small, so small as only to embrace one's self in its thoughts 
and desires; this makes a very mean, selfish person. The heart may 
be enlarged so as to embrace a town; this makes a good townsman. 
Or it may take in one's whole nation; this makes a patriot. Or it 
may take in all mankind; this makes a philanthropist. Or it may 
embrace in its affections the whole universe and the Creator of it; 
this makes one godlike. 

And so we all act out of self-interest, but the big question is 
whether the self that acts is a provincial townsman or a patriot, 
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an egotist or a humanitarian, truly a materialist or truly an 
idealist. 

On all these essentials in the understanding of the self we 
may expect to find considerable agreement between the classi- 
cal atheist and the classical Christian. The cardinal point is 
that the self is not known subjectively; it is known objec- 
tively. It is not found in introspection. It is found in those 
extra verted interests, loyalties, and loves which, in one way 
or another, are located in Society, Humanity, Nature, and 
God. Where there are no such interests and loyalties and com- 
mitments, there simply is no self. 

Socrates is an epitome of all that is said here. Nothing is 
more scandalous than the effort to assimilate him to the 
existentialists. He had none of the sickly modern interest in 
one's private feelings and attitudes. It is true that he said, 
"Know thyself." True also that, when he looked for his self, 
he practiced what he believed to be the method of recollection. 
Nevertheless, what he was finally looking for were certain 
eternal and objective Ideas and Ideals which he believed to be 
constitutive not only of himself but of the whole universe. 
It was in devotion to such Ideals that he ordered his career, 
and it was in confidence that some part of him must be im- 
mortal like the Ideals with which he had lived that he died 
serene. 

4 Salvation by Faith 

"All life is a struggle in the dark. As children in blank dark- 
ness tremble and start at everything, so we in broad daylight 
are oppressed at times by fears as baseless as those horrors 
which children imagine coming upon them in the dark/* The 
writer is Lucretius, probably the greatest of the classical 
atheists. In his genius there was an extraordinary blend of the 
poet, the scientist, and the evangelist. 

To his way of thinking what intensifies the darkness of the 
mind is religion. This is equated with superstition. Lucretius 
wishes to assure us that there are no gods, or, i there are, 
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they can't be bothered with us. Furthermore there is no life- 
to-come, with all of its dreadful uncertainties. Let us be of 
good cheer: when we die, we die dead. If the torments of 
hell are to be found anywhere, they are to be found on this 
earth. "There is no wretched Tantalus transfixed with ground- 
less terror at the huge boulder poised above him in the air. 
But in this life there really are mortals oppressed by unfounded 
fear of the gods and trembling at the impending doom that 
may fall upon any of them at the whim of chance. There is 
no Tityos lying in hell . . , but Tityos is here in our 
midst. ..." 

Fortunately we have a Savior, Epicurus, who has revealed 
the philosophy by which we can be redeemed, "If I am to suit 
my language to the majesty of his revelations, he was a god 
a god, indeed, noble Memmius who first discovered that 
rule of life that now is called philosophy, who* by his art 
rescued life from such a stormy sea, so black a night, and 
steered it into such a calm and sun-lit haven," It is among 
the accomplishments of this Savior that u he purged men's 
breasts with words o truth. He set bounds to desire and fear. 
He demonstrated what is the highest good. . . . He revealed 
the element of evil inherent in the life of mortals. . . ." It is 
the privilege of all persons to take advantage of this redemp- 
tive philosophy. To the degree that they do so, "there is 
nothing to prevent men from leading a life worthy of the 



. 
It is the wisdom o this Savior, Epicurus, that he points not 

to himself but to an ultimate reality beyond himself. That 
reality is what we call Nature. Lucretius' poem De Rerum 
Natura is a kind of systematic theology for atheists, as it cele- 
brates in detail the various elements and aspects of this highest 
object of our devotion. This world of Nature "is free and 
uncontrolled by proud masters and runs the universe by herself 
without the aid of gods." It is made up simply of atoms falling 
in the void. Our universe has arisen "through the spontaneous 
and casual collision and the multifarious, accidental, random 
and purposeless congregation and coalescence of atoms whose 
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suddenly formed combinations" account for everything in 
existence, "earth and sea and sky and the races of living crea- 
tures." Those who wish to be redeemed from their ignorance 
and their fears must fix their attention upon this ultimate 
reality, and learn to follow the poet as he dwells in loving 
eloquence on each feature of it. And so Lucretius repeats, 
from time to time, the formula of salvation: "This dread and 
darkness of the mind cannot be dispelled by the sunbeams, 
the shining shafts of day, but only by an understanding of the 
outward form and inner workings of nature." 

Curiously enough Lucretius pays little attention to the 
ethics of Epicurus. Indeed, we must scrutinize the poem care- 
fully for any suggestion in that direction. There is a famous 
passage on sexual relations, which is prophetic of some mod- 
ern notions, but which is extraordinarily austere in emphasis. 
We are warned of the evils of worldly ambition, and urged 
to withdraw to some quiet citadel where we may be spec- 
tators of, rather than participants in, the struggle of life: 
"What joy it is, when out at sea the storm winds are lashing 
the waters, to gaze from the shore at the heavy stress some 
other man is enduring." And it is evident from the refrain of 
certain phrases that the simple life is preferred, "when men 
recline in company on the soft grass by a running stream 
under the branches of a tall tree and refresh their bodies 
pleasurably at small expense." 

From the point of view of our present inquiry, the striking 
thing about Lucretius is that he understood the meaning of 
salvation by faith. He also knew that faith precedes works. Of 
course he does not use these terms, which are associated with 
Protestant theology. In the Protestant tradition, faith is not 
intellectual assent to a series of creedal propositions. Faith is 
an act of trust, of commitment, of self-surrender. The supreme 
act of faith, which is the religious act of faith, is the act of 
self-surrender and commitment to the supreme reality. For 
the classical atheist, that reality is Nature. Therefore the great 
gesture of piety is the ceremony of detailing and of celebrating 
die several aspects of Nature. 
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If one asks, where does ethics, or works, come in, the answer 
is that our morality depends upon our religion. Whatever pat- 
tern of conduct we may develop is derived from the central 
reality we worship. If we come to Nature with understanding 
and with adoration, then not only will the Laws of Nature, 
or Nature's Way, become apparent to us, but we shall also 
find the power to act in accordance with these prescriptions. 
If Lucretius neglects to elaborate those prescriptions as we 
might wish, then he is just like any other theologian who is 
so enraptured with the object of his faith that he gives only 
secondary attention to the works. 

Unfortunately, this supreme act of faith, which puts the 
center of the self beyond itself, has become confused in our 
thinking by a long tradition of misunderstanding. It has been 
said that, if we have the faith, we need pay no attention to 
the works; though the works are the fruit which are the evi- 
dence of the faith. There has also been fierce debate as to 
whether the faith comes through our own volition, or purely 
through the initiative of the supreme object of faith. This 
is like trying to decide, when we fall in love, whether we do 
so voluntarily, or are simply overwhelmed in spite of ourselves. 
In all of these basic experiences, freedom and constraint are 
curiously commingled. We do violence to common sense when 
we try to make an absolute allocation of credit to one side or 
the other. 

In any case, Lucretius understands, as does Martin Luther, 
that the center of the Self must lie outside of itself. Luther 
puts it simply in his great Treatise on Christian Liberty. "A 
Christian man lives not in himself, but in Christ and in his 
neighbor. . . . He lives in Christ through faith, in his neigh- 
bor through love." A real Christian cannot live in any other 
place. Certainly he cannot live in himself. Nor can he be 
found in himself. Should his chief desire be to find himself, 
then he must not look within: he must look up to Christ, he 
must look out to his neighbor. It is Christ he must learn to 
accept, not himself. It is his neighbor he must learn to love, 
not himself. So he looks up in faith, and looks out in love. 



Salvation by Faith 

"Otherwise," says Luther categorically, "he is not a Chris- 
tian." For Martin Luther, of course, Christ was the revela- 
tion of God, and therefore to give our faith to Christ is to offer 
our trust and commitment to the supreme reality. The works 
that we do follow from this supreme act of commitment, and 
get their light and their power from it. And this whole dis- 
cussion, let us remember, is a discussion of the spiritual 
foundations of freedom. 

If anyone feels that we are forcing matters when we link 
Lucretius and Luther in the doctrine of salvation by faith, 
perhaps he will be convinced by Schopenhauer's teaching. 
Certainly Schopenhauer belongs to the tradition of classical 
atheism. But he understood perfectly the meaning of the 
Christian doctrine and appropriated it for himself. In the first 
appendix to his great treatise on The World As Will and Idea, 
he attacked Immanuel Kant for propounding a doctrine of 
salvation by works. This was Kant's self-centered and self- 
disciplined theory of ethics, "that all virtuous conduct shall 
proceed from pure, deliberate respect for the law and in ac- 
cordance with its abstract maxims, coldly and without in- 
clination." On the contrary, said Schopenhauer, "Christianity 
rightly teaches that all outward works are worthless if they do 
not proceed from that genuine disposition which consists in 
true good will and pure love, and that what makes blessed 
and saves is not the works done (opera operata) but the faith, 
the genuine disposition, which is the gift of the Holy Ghost 
alone, and which the free, deliberative will, having only the 
law in view, does not produce." 

Earlier in the treatise Schopenhauer had attacked "the vul- 
gar Pelagianism, which the rationalism of the day really Is." 
While his supreme reality, The Will, was not quite identical 
with Lucretius* Nature or with Luther's God, and while his 
Saviour and Redeemer, Arthur Schopenhauer, was not quite 
the same person as Epicurus or the Christ, there need be no 
question about the fact that salvation comes to the self from 
beyond itself. "We are all saved, without any merit of our 
own . . . since that which can proceed from the intentional 
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action o the person, works, can never justify us ... just 
because it is intentional, action induced by motives. Thus in 
this faith there is implied, first o all, that our condition is 
originally and essentially an incurable one, from which we 
need salvation . . . but salvation is only obtained through 
faith . . . and this faith can only come through grace, thus 
as from without." 

There are passages where it is not clear whether Schopen- 
hauer is expounding Lutheranism or his own philosophy. At 
this point, however, the distinction does not trouble him. Like 
some modern proponents of the "perennial philosophy," he 
has managed to convert and to pervert Christ into a "personi- 
fication of the denial of the will to live." Original Sin he in- 
terprets as an affirmation of that will to live. The experience 
of salvation, as we get it, is sudden and catastrophic. It in- 
volves a new birth, "as if a new man actually took the place 
of the old." Furthermore and here the kinship with Luther 
is striking this experience of salvation is the real experience 
of freedom: "the work of grace and the new birth is for us the 
single direct expression of the freedom of the will. . . . The 
possibility of the freedom which thus expresses itself is the 
greatest prerogative of man." 

And so, paradoxically, freedom springs from bondage, and 
independence from dependence. This precious value is not 
self-generated. It is derived from our relationship of faith in 
and commitment to a supreme reality. Unfortunately, in our 
time a neo-humanist myth about this matter is circulating with 
considerable prestige. It teaches that, as children, we depend 
for everything upon our parents. But when we grow up into 
free, mature adults, we learn to depend entirely upon our- 
selves. On this theory, all religions (and all classical atheisms) 
represent a fixation on the infantile level of behavior. But as 
any teacher of youth knows, the inordinate passion for inde- 
pendence and self-determination is the infallible mark of the 
adolescent. For the adolescent this is a necessary experience. 
But to wish to remain with this experience is to wish for a 
fixation on the adolescent level of behavior. 
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The really mature adult has discovered and affirmed new 
relations of dependence for himself on his own family, his 
own community, his own country and these new bondages 
and dependences are vastly more complicated than anything 
he had in infancy. It is in this new pattern of dependence that 
he finds his independence. If he is of a truly religious or philo- 
sophical temper, he will seek to know, along with Lucretius 
and Luther and Schopenhauer, what is the supreme reality 
to which he should give his allegiance, and in trust and de- 
pendence upon which he may find true freedom. 

If this freedom of which we speak sounds just a bit too 
ethereal, too spiritualized, too metaphysical, then let us take 
comfort in John Dewey and in Saint Paul. It was Dewey, we 
may remember, who rejected self-confidence as signifying "a 
smug complacency that renders a person obtuse to instruction 
by events," and then rejected self-control for similar reasons. 
Dewey was a true heir of Lucretius, and looked outward to 
Nature and to the Experience that could reveal her to him. 
Saint Paul, on the other hand, listed self-control as the last and 
ninth "fruit of the Spirit." Both men understood that self- 
control is the consequence of self-surrender. For we are saved 
by faith. 

5 Rake's Regress 

It is a familiar fact of our culture that some Christians prefer 
some atheists to some other Christians, and some atheists pre- 
fer some Christians to some other atheists. Perhaps the dis- 
cussion up to this point will have been helpful in pointing out 
how some atheists and some Christians may have much in 
common, not only in ethics, but even in what, in the generic 
sense, may be called their religion. If we were creatures of a 
rigorously logical constitution, there would not be these con- 
fusions. But it is occasionally the case that some persons may 
practice better a piety which others profess. In these circum- 
stances the Christian, at least, must remember the words of 
Jesus: "Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
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enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will 
of my Father which is in heaven." 

But while honesty and courtesy require us to acknowledge 
affinities between the atheist and the Christian, they also re~ 
quire us to state differences. These differences are not so much 
a question of proofs, as they are a question of perspectives. 
The controlling thing is a man's basic outlook on life, and all 
that goes into that outlook. The validity of the theistic or 
atheistic perspective is not got at, as Sidney Hook attempts to 
do with the idea of God, by scrutinizing a series of isolable 
propositions. The several propositions and persons and objects 
and events are held together in a whole. The perspective as a 
whole, in any experimental logic, is judged by its adequacy 
and its fruitfulness. If the atheist perspective today has moved 
past Sidney Hook to a perspective of defiance and of despair, 
that is part of its historical fruition. If the Christian, or the 
Jewish, perspective still has in it the power to deliver man from 
the dominion of sin and of death, that is part of its fruitfulness. 

Moreover, our choice of perspectives, however complicated 
In consequence, is amazingly simple in essence. We really have 
only a few alternatives for the role of controlling object in that 
perspective: the Self, Society, Humanity, Nature, God. Also 
our outlook can be pretty well defined by the faith, the hope, 
the love, which enter or do not enter into that perspective. 
And the basic alternatives here for all the distinctions that 
the sophisticated temper may elaborate are very few: a true 
faith, a false faith, or faithlessness; a true hope, a false hope, 
or hopelessness; a true love, a false love, or lovelessness. 
Among all these alternatives we must choose and do choose, 
and in so choosing we select our perspective and we con- 
stitute our self. 

If there is any false faith, it is a faith that is primarily in 
the Self or in Society. In this study we have examined at some 
length the natural evolution of the faith in the Self, and have 
found John Dewey and Saint Paul, Schopenhauer and Martin 
Luther in agreement on the essential. The faith in Society is 
probably best formulated in Rousseau's Social Contract. Rous- 
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seau's treatise is an idealistic rendering of totalitarianism. In 
his scheme, Society takes the place of God; religion becomes 
an adjunct to civic duties; private property, due process of 
law, rights of minorities are put aside; only one political party 
is tolerated; and those who do not voluntarily collaborate in 
this One Big Co-operative are "compelled to be free." Today, 
at last, we have the right name for this kind of society. It is 
the People's Democracy. 

It is just as fatal a thing for a person or for a people to be 
faithless. In David Schoenbrun's study of France before the 
rise to power of De Gaulle, he found a people without faith. 
Two prime ministers who exemplified the condition were 
Queuille and Daladier. Queuille practiced immobilism: do 
nothing. Daladier practiced opportunism: do anything. But 
when we do not really believe in anything at all, it is all the 
same whether we do anything or nothing. The faithlessness 
that pervaded a whole culture in France found expression in a 
beat and silent generation in the United States. For this was a 
generation which, as Marya Mannes pointed out in wrath, 
would not stick its neck out for anything. It would not do so 
precisely because it did not really believe in anything. But to 
live without faith is not to be a person. It is to be a shealed 
peascod of a person. 

A true faith is a faith in God. This is the only adequate 
object as a supreme reality. But God may not be a Blob, a 
mere blank G-o-d. While his revelation Is of eternal truths, it 
is a revelation that takes place in history in specific times and 
in specific places. It occurs through a chosen people, Israel, 
and through a chosen person, the Christ. It is no more pre- 
sumptuous to believe that the Hebrews were of all people the 
most gifted in religion than it is presumptuous to believe that 
the Greeks were most gifted in philosophy and in the arts. To 
what extent we may have outgrown the authority of one 
tradition or of the other is a matter for inquiry, not for ante- 
cedent determination. If the classical atheist finds all the state- 
ments in this paragraph too categorical, then let him take them 
simply as a challenge to bring forth his own alternative. If it 
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is not Humanity which prepares us soon to fall into sub- 
jectivism and relativism then it must be Nature. And so, as 
the flames leap high on the altars o human loyalties and 
commitments, let us dispute which are the true prophets and 
which the false, which is Jehovah and which is Baal. 

We face the same alternatives in hope that we do in faith. 
The meaning of false hopes and of hopelessness is superbly 
enshrined in Eugene O'Neill's play The Iceman Cometh. The 
action takes place in Harry Hope's barroom. The characters 
are alcoholics and pipe-dreamers. Each one, as he comes out of 
the stupor of drunkenness, begins to reveal himself in the false 
hopes by which he lives. There is the Marxian, who dreams of 
the day of the barricades when the capitalist exploiters will be 
overthrown. There is the policeman, discharged for graft, who 
hopes that a right connection will restore him to his lucrative 
post. There is the Harvard man, who hopes that his brilliant 
but wasted legal talents will yet find occasion to bring him 
fame and fortune. There are others of the same company. 

All these live by false hopes, until the Iceman comes, de- 
stroys their illusions, and challenges them to go out and face 
reality. When they have lost their illusions, they find that 
even the bad liquor which had sustained them loses its savor. 
Nor have they the courage to face reality. What they learn 
is that hopelessness may be worse than false hopes. So they 
reach once more for the old illusions. And this is hell. But it is 
a hell more ingeniously devised than that of Dante. Over the 
entrance to Dante's Inferno were the words "All Hope Despair 
Ye Who Enter Here/' But in O'Neill's hell men still hope 
falsely, then fall into hopelessness, then return to false hopes, 
and so continue forever trapped in a cycle of bitter frustrations. 
And this barroom which O'Neill portrays for us has in it all 
the characters which enter into the vast contemporary litera- 
ture of defiance and of despair. 

Man's true hope is a hope in himself as a child of God, 
capable of intelligence and of love. The disbelief in these 
capacities comes out of the neo-atheist camp, not out of Chris- 
tianity. This man, though a sinner, is free in choice and 
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responsible in decision. While heredity and environment go 
into the making o him, the God who liberates is in his 
chromosomes and in the circumstances that surround him. 
This man has an immortal destiny as a person. It is not pos- 
sible to trifle with this part of the religious hope. The plain 
fact is that, in the history of our civilization, the stripping 
away of this hope correlates with the de-personalizing of man 
in pessimism, in tribalism, or in totalitarianism. Furthermore, 
the John Stuart Mills who prefer Socrates dissatisfied to the 
fool satisfied will have to accept the framework of faith and 
of hope in which a Socrates lives and dies. In the dialogue of 
the Phaedo, contrary to the preponderant tradition of Greek 
philosophy, that includes a hope for an immortality that 
is personal. 

Greater than faith and hope, we are told, is love. Of all false 
loves, that which is most false is love of self. Proper titles for 
this sort of love are Egotism, Selfishness, Pride. In its most 
dynamic expression, Pride, it has been studied by philosophers, 
theologians, and moralists, and presented by dramatists like 
Sophocles, Shakespeare, and Corneille. Yet the love of self is 
an enduring love, and today enters into a kind of crepuscular 
"scientific" phase in the teachings of Carl Rogers and of Erich 
Fromm. For this cult we have set before us a new command- 
ment: "Thou shalt love thy Self with all thy heart and with 
all thy soul and with all thy mind. This is the first and great 
commandment." If by chance there should be any energy or 
leisure left over after we carry out this most engrossing of all 
occupations, then a second commandment may be in order: 
"Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself." Some persons 
might wish to add, as an afterthought, "Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God, too." But the third commandment is tautolo- 
gous, for the Lord my God is Me. 

To love not at all may be worse than to love falsely. Surely 
the greatest cowardice is to be afraid of love. If discretion is 
the better part o valor, then do not love a girl, or a job, or 
a God, or an ideal, or a cause, or a country, or any other thing 
that might swallow up that fearful, desiccated self. Yet if 
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Christianity was able to conquer the Hellenistic world, it was 
not just that it surpassed competing cults in faith and in 
hope, but that, more than all the rest, it dared to love. "What 
harm is there," asked Epictetus, "while you are kissing your 
child to say softly, 'Tomorrow you will die'?" So it was that 
the Stoic, like the Epicurean, the Skeptic, the Neo-Platonist, 
was wary of love of man or of God, lest it destroy his in- 
tegrity. Therefore, on any mortal thing, man or child, he 
looked as on "something of the same kind with an earthen pot, 
or a glass cup; that, when it happens to be broken, you may 
remember not to be troubled." Yet the Christian knows that 
the earthen vessel may be one with an immortal substance; 
and though, because he loves, he may weep when it is broken, 
yet because he loves in faith and in hope, he rejoices to believe 
that it may be mended and moulded again into a nobler form. 

It is a nice question, in a mixed company of humanists and 
theists, whether love or intelligence comes first. In any case, 
William Shakespeare and Charles Darwin would give the 
Christian answer. In Othello, the villainous lago is a man of 
the highest intelligence, who fulfills to perfection the humanist 
ideal of rational self-control. One thing only he lacks: love. 
So he speaks in scorn to the love-sick Roderigo, who talks of 
suicide: "I never found man that knew how to love himself. 
Ere I would say, I would drown myself for the love of a 
guinea-hen, I would change my humanity with a baboon." 

Yet in the moving peroration to Darwin's Descent of Man, 
it is an old baboon "who descending from the mountains, car- 
ried away in triumph his young comrade from a crowd of 
astonished dogs" that is put forth as an example of heroic 
love that risks its life for another. Darwin goes on to say and 
now, doubtless, he is thinking of what he saw on the island of 
Tierra del Fuego in the cruise of the Beagle that he would 
prefer such a baboon to any "savage who delights to torture 
his enemies, offers up bloody sacrifices, practices infanticide 
without remorse, treats his wives like slaves, knows no de- 
cency, and is haunted by the grossest superstitions." It is curi- 
ous to note that lago fulfills, in fact or in form, everything that 
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is done by Darwin's savage. The only difference is that lago, 
as a man of the highest intelligence, has no superstitions. He 
also has no love. I the problem is whether we should prefer 
the humanity exemplified by lago or the baboonity extolled 
by Darwin, we must choose with Darwin, and also with 
Shakespeare, and also with Saint Paul. 

Reason is not the redeemer, though reason is the great tool 
of the faith and hope and love according to which man orders 
his perspective on reality. More than that, it may be an 
instrument of criticism and appraisal of that perspective. But 
at the beginning and at the end, it is love that rules and or- 
dains, whether for better or for worse. Reason is a servant that 
must exercise the highest intelligence to find itself a worthy 
master. 

With this refreshment, then, in faith and hope and love and 
reason, the self may regress to a rediscovery of its true self. 
It may leave behind the idolatry of the simple Self, the sep- 
arate Society, the abstract Humanity, the inclusive but inade- 
quate Nature, and yet find a renewed affection for all these 
objects in the vision of God. It may at last come to understand 
the meaning of the saying that the chief end of man is to 
glorify God and to enjoy him forever. 
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The Decline and Fall of Sex 
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